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In all fields there are standards 
of performance, of strength, of accuracy. 
Some of these standards are embodied in 
precision measuring instruments. Some are 


embodied in the product of a single manu- 


facturer 


The Pullman Car 


maximum standards developed with present- 
type cars which builders of the new-type 
lightweight equipment strive to equal with 
their designs, but have in no case exceeded, 


and in many cases do not reach. 


a yardstick by which all other 
similar products are appraised. In the manu- 
facture of railway passenger cars, the stand- 
ard of strength and safety is the Pullman 
car, which provides safe, comfortable, con- 


venient travel quarters for an average of 


The new Pullman- built lightweight cars 


—some of aluminum alloy and some of 


modern high-tensile alloy steel—are as 
strong and safe as any car that ever took the 
rails, yet they weigh much less than their 


predecessors. No compromises have been 


nearly 50 thousand railway 


passengers every day. 


The result of 79 years of 


progressive engineering, 
the Pullman car is one of 
the safest places in the 
world. This is due in part 
to Railroad standards of 
safety in operation and in 
part to Pullman standards 
of safety and strength in 


car construction—those 








PULLMAN WELDING 


In the manufacture of the new 
lightweight Pullman car, Pullman 
employs all of the modern weld- 
ing techniques, as well as all of the 
new, strong and light materials. 
There is no limitation on the use 
by any car builder of any of the 
new materials or of any welding 
processes necessary in their fabri- 
cation. Tested by Pullman’s long 
experience in the construction of 
railway passenger cars, thorough 
and lasting dependability of struc- 
ture, under all conditions of serv- 
ice and car usage, is the standard 


required for Pullman acceptance. 








permitted with the stand- 
ards developed and de- 
manded in Pullman 
service, and no stronger, 
safer or lighter cars, with 
equal standards in those 
respects and in riding com- 
fort, have been or can be 
built in any material now 
available to car builders. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





Pullman and Rail—The safe way to go 


and the sure way to get there 
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Copyright 1938, The Pullman Company 
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“TF USED to think that a man of my in- 

I come couldn’t afford to retire at 55. 
Yet here I am w:‘h a check for $150 
coming in every month as long as I live. 
I can travel, play, work or loaf, as I 
please. 

“What savings plan could have done 
that for me? What investment plan 
would produce so much income, and 
still be safe? The thing that makes me 
my own boss today is my Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 

“If you start planning for retirement 
while you still have your best earning 
years ahead of you, you really won’t 
miss the money. Then, when you’re 
ready to take life easy, you’ve already 
paid for a monthly income that will last 
the rest of your life.” 


You don’t have to be 
rich to retire 


You may not have a lot of money in the 
bank. Maybe you have only your salary 
to count on. That doesn’t stop you from 
making sure of a Retirement Income. 

By following this simple Plan, you 
can arrange to have a real income of 
your own guaranteed to you for life, be- 
ginning fifteen or twenty years from 
today. That income can be anything 
from $10 a month to $200 or more. It 
can start whenever you want, at 55, 60 
or 65. 

See how it works in your case. For 
instance, suppose you are 40, and you 


want $150 a month at 55. You can get: 

1.Acheck for $150 when you reach 55, 
and a check for $150 every month there- 
after as long as you live! If you are insur- 
able, you can have your Plan also pay 

2. A life income to your wife in case 
of your death before age 55. 

3. A monthly income to you if, before 
age 55, total disability stops your in- 
come for 6 months or more. 

Haven’t you always wanted a life in- 
come to end your money worries and 
let you do whatever you please? May- 
be you won’t want to quit work at 55. 
Maybe you will. You get your income 
just the same. 


Some men will read this and say, 
“That’s a good plan. I must look into it 
sometime.” Unfortunately, what they 
don’t realize is this: The cost of retire- 
ment goes up as a man grows older. The 
sooner you start, the less you pay. 

Today, without cost or obligation, 
you can get the facts. Simply tell us in 
the coupon below where to mail our 
new booklet explaining how you can 
get an income of $100, $150 or $200 
a month, and how you can retire at 55, 
60, or 65. 

Send the coupon now, and discover 
for yourself how easy it is to get an in- 
come of your own! 


% COPYRIGHT 1938, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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i tual Life Insurance Company 
Phoent ona St., Hartford, Conn. 


se Please send me by mail, — 
j ' : ESTABLISHED 1651 obligation, your new illustrated book, 


PHO E ® IX ah UTUAL “HOW TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT” 


a Pe Name—__—_______—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 
; Lretirement Lncome Plan 
: GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 
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Date of Birth__—_—— 


Business Address—— 
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author’s personal opinion that the act of 
L E T T E R S the board of regents of the university, on S I D E S H O W T F 
Sept. 13, 1917, in dismissing the professor osreag FT 
Title for such teachings, was wrong and unjust. Impression— Born: 
1. es . . His teachings were not the expressions F 
. ‘ : 
Under article “President Pats Business di tha tines of 0 elnte dle, A teenie Sacramento, Calif.: Edward Le To 
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and Slaps Holding Companies,” News- 
WEEK, issue of Jan. 24, you state that in 
its final form the conference was arranged 
by George Harrison, head of the Railway 
Mail Clerks Union. 

George M. Harrison is the head of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks and not the Railway Mail Clerks 
Union. He is also chairman of the Railroad 
Labor Executive Committee. The railway 
union of which Mr. Harrison is president 
is the largest of the railway brother- 


hoods ... 
FRED W. SMITH 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Golden Spike Lodge No. 926 
Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks 
Ogden, Utah 


The correspondent is right: NEwSWEEK 
did not give Mr. Harrison his full title— 
Grand President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express, and Station Employes. 





Rain 

In your Sideshow column of Feb. 14, 
under the heading “Rain Derby,” it stated 
that Hoquiam, Wash., was the nation’s 
wettest district. CCC Company 1258’s 
members—Seasiders and Astorians of Ore- 
gon—were surprised by the fact. Hoquiam’s 
rain total for ’37, 108.25 inches, does not 
rate. 

During 190 days out of 365 days, rain 
was recorded at the camp with a total of 
137.05 inches for the year 1937, measured 
by a United States weather gauge. The 
month of November was the wettest with 
32.18 inches falling, over 1 inch a day. So 
—if Hoquiam needs a pluviometer, Sea- 
siders need a super-pluviometer. 

ALBERT H. MORGENSTERN 
Camps Asst. Educational Adviser 

Civilian Conservation Corps 

Camp Saddle Mountain 

Seaside, Ore. 


NEWSWEEK is guilty of an equivocal 
statement. The phrase—“this district, the 
nation’s wettest”—was intended to apply 
to the entire North Pacific coastal region, 
not to Hoquiam specifically. 





Professor Schaper 

The editorial in the Feb. 14, 1938, issue 
of NEwswEEK is an endorsement of the 
teaching by William A. Schaper, as pro- 
fessor of political economy in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, that the United States 
was wrong in engaging in the World War. 
The editorial is also made a vehicle for the 


in a great university serves in a kind of 
representative capacity. The teachings for 
which the professor was dismissed were 
quasi-public utterances calculated to give 
aid and comfort to our country’s enemy in 
time of war. Such services were calculated 
to give much greater aid and to be of 
much greater value to the enemy than the 
services of a private in the ranks of the 
German Army. 

Instead of giving publicity to such dis- 
loyal sentiments and utterances as a pro- 
fessor in the university, he should have re- 
signed. That he was dismissed was his own 
fault; for when the loyal citizens of our 
country were fighting at the front to pre- 
serve “government by the people and for 
the people,” such utterance in the rear, 
made under the color of a professorship in 
the University of Minnesota, could not 
be permitted. He was treated leniently in 
being merely dismissed. 

As this editorial must be regarded as an 
indication of where your magazine would 
stand, and what the utterances of its edi- 
torials would be, should our country. en- 
gage in another war, I have no further use 
for your magazine, and you are hereby 
directed to strike my name from your list 
of subscribers and mailing list, and cancel 
the unexpired term of my pre-paid sub- 
scription. 

JAMES E. TRASK 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Moley is given complete freedom of 
expression and opinion in his signed col- 
umns. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Nathan enjoy 


- the same latitude. Newswerx’s only edi- 


torial policy is thorough and unbiased pres- 
entation of the news and its significance. 





East Indies 


In your issue of Feb. 7 you mention un- 
der the heading Religion: the Dutch East 
Indies (which have 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
250,000 of them Roman Catholics). The 
number of Roman Catholics is, I think, cor- 
rect; however, The World Almanac says 
that the census of 1930 reveals the num- 
ber of inhabitants as 60,721,025. Otherwise 
I compliment you for your correct infor- 
mation and unprejudiced articles. 


GERARD HENNY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEwsweEEk’s story referred to a single 
vicarate in the Dutch East Indies; there are 
twelve in the entire group. Of the 3,000,000 
inhabitants in this vicarate 250,000 are 
Roman Catholics, nearly half the number 
of Catholics in the 60-odd million inhabi- 
tants of the Dutch East Indies as a whole. 


Hayes, 43, Negro Salvation Army employe, 
wanted tc “make an impression.” So he 
asked a judge to let him change his name 
to Tiamnge Kilfailnogi Suhfpbonpreid- 
skysngs. 
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Privy Seals— 
New York: Part of the S. S. Volen- 


dam’s cargo was a trio of seals, bound for | 
a Holland circus. They needed water for 
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Wide World 


swimming, but the crew didn’t bother to 
rig up a tank in the hold. They simply Marr 
assigned the seals to a third-class state- TI 
room and furnished them with a first-class hands) 
bathtub. 


Sex-War Bulletin— 


Ann Arbor, Mich.: According to a 
three-year survey by the University of 
Michigan and the state conservation de- 
partment, men are better trout fishers 
than women (men catch one trout per 
hour of fishing; women, 0.5 of a trout). 
Reasons: trout fishing is a solitary sport; 
fishing is best at dusk, when women have 
gone home; fishermen—or women—usv- 
ally get wet; men’s pipes keep mosquitoes 
away, allowing more time for fishing. 


Cops and Robbers— 


Baltimore: A filling-station proprie-/ 
tor informed state and county police he 
had seen a pistol gleaming in the hand of 
one of five men riding in a New York car 
The police caught the suspicious car afte! 
a 3-mile chase. Its occupants: three Fed- 
eral agents and two prisoners, en route to 
Washington. 
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Born: 

To GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, 
57, retired Army Chief of Staff, now Phil- 
ippines military adviser; and the former 
Jean Faircloth, 38, his second wife whom 
he married last May; a son, Arthur, in 
Manila. 





Birthday: 








KATHARINE CORNELL, first lady 
of the stage, now taking a season off from 
the theatre and “doing” the movies for re- 
laxation; 40, Feb. 16. “I have not made up 
my mind for next season. I only know I 
shall return and do some play.” 


Married: 

HELEN L. HICKS, 26, who has held 
almost every major woman’s golf title and 
isnow Western open champion; and Whit- 
ney Harb, 44, Little Rock, Ark., automo- 


bile distributor whom she met on the golf 
course; in Garden City, Long Island. 


GERARD B. LAMBERT JR., 25, 
society aviator whose father (former Lis- 
terine president) won a fortune fighting 
halitosis and fame racing his yachts Vani- 
tie, Yankee, and Atlantic; and Elsa Cover, 
97, former advertising model who divorced 
Angus Duncan Mackintosh Feb. 1; on 
Valentine’s Day, in New York. 

“LITTLE JACKIE” HELLER (5 
feet, 114 pounds), radio tenor; and Ruth 


Greeley, photographer’s model, former 
show girl; in Chicago. 





Married? 


The former VIRGINIA (nine hus- 
bands) OVERSHINER, 30, Georgia 1924 





Acme 


7 . . * * . 
Un-married: Virginia Overshiner 





‘Just what does this word 
an, Henry?’ 


Fascist me 


"It comes from Fasces, a 
elValel (Mel Maelo MelitoMelimeh: 
that you see on this dime. 
Our 
Webster gives this 


interesting story 


New Merriam- 


about Fasces:'' 


HEN you read in the news about the 
WW nine Bower Treaty, you can turn to 
the New Merriam-Webster for quick, 
accurate facts about what it means for China. 

When your youngster asks you what causes 
a mirage in the desert, you can show him an 
explanation and diagram which makes it all 
plain at once. 

It is the same with every subject; the New 
Merriam-Webster contains exactly the infor- 
mation you need. 

It gives you encyclopedic knowledge on 
law, business, manufacturing, medicine, math- 
ematics, aviation, radio, sound pictures, gems, 
coins, birds, insects, plants, color, and thou- 
sands of other interesting topics. And, in ad- 
dition, it gives you more regular “dictionary 
information” than any other reference book 
contains. 207 special editors labored eight 
years to make this book, 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
Second Cdition 


° 









Look for this circu- 
lar trade-mark and 
the "NW" mono- 
gram on the cover 








YN aen.oo® 


Through four generations Webster's Dic- 
tionary has earned and deserved the confi- 
dence and reliance of the entire English- 
speaking world—but that confidence is war- 
ranted Only if you use the MERRIAM-Websier. 

When you say “Webster's Dictionary” you 
MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster. Accept nothing 
less than the “SUPREME Authority.” 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
WEBSTER’S 


New INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY : Second Edition 





“IN ANCIENT ROME this bundle of rods surrounding 
an ax was carried before a magistrate as his badge of 
authority. It symbolized his power to enforce the law 
through flogging or beheading. In Fascist Italy, the 
Fasces now stands for the unification ofall the nation’s 
forces into a single powerful authority.” 
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GIVES THE CONCISE ANSWERS YOU WANT 
FOR QUESTIONS LIKE THESE: 
How does a PHOTOELECTRIC CELL operate? 
Are SATURN'S RINGS made of solid, liquid or 
gaseous material? How do astronomers know? 
What letters of the ALPHABET are really much 
simplified pictures of these objects: hand, snake, 
dish, lion, owl, hawk, lotus? 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOKLET 


The New Second Edition of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary (unabridged) has been com- 
pleted at a cost of $1,300,000. It is twenty years 
newer than any similar work of reference and 
provides information in all branches of knowl- 
edge for today’s needs. Any bookdealer will be 
glad to show it to you. Mail the coupon for free, 
illustrated, descriptive booklet: “The New Mer- 
riam-Webster: What It Will Do For You.” 


(Copyright, 1938, by G. & C. Merriam Co.) 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 891, Springfield, Mass, 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 891 
Springfield, Mass. 

Pleasesend me freeillustrated booklet de- 
scribing Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition—’‘The New Mer- 
sinsn- Webster: What It Will Do For You.” 


Name 
Address. 
City 
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beauty contest winner whose longest mar- 
riage lasted three years; and the shortest, 
four days; and a “Charles R. Bromley, 35, 
Atlanta engineer”; in Elkton, Md. Four 
days later her brand new spouse (actually 
Rudolph Kaplan with a wife and three 
children) was arrested for bigamy. 





Divorced: 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN, million- 


dollar cosmetician; from Edward J. Titus, 
67, retired Paris publisher; on grounds of 
adultery, in New York. 


Conditionally, the seventh EARL OF 
WARWICK (Charles Guy Folke Greville) 
now under Hollywood contract; from the 
former Rose Bingham; on grounds of adult- 
ery, in London. Of his marital intentions: 
“I’m going to wait for Shirley Temple.” 





Arrived: 

EARL BROWDER, 46, general sec- 
retary of the Communist party; in New 
York, from Communist parleys in Russia, 
France, and Spain. He denied that Harry 
Bridges, West Coast marine labor leader, 
is a Communist; said war in Europe now 
hinges on “accidents”; admitted he has 
never met Stalin personally; intimated 
that—with only 75,000 Communist mem- 
bers in the United States—revolution is a 
“fantastic dream.” 


DR. FRANCIS E. TOWNSEND, 71, 
old-age pension advocate; in Washington, 
from Los Angeles, to serve a jail term for 
contempt (of a Congressional committee 
which in May 1936 grilled him about his 
$200-a-month pension plan). Elderly fol- 
lowers saw him off with tears and song: 
“I’m Grateful to You.” 


MEI-MEI 
baby giant panda; at the Chicago Brook- 
field Zoo, to join Princess Su-lin, only 
other specimen ever to enter America 
alive; from Western China where she was 
captured, like Su-lin, by Mrs. William H. 
Harkness Jr. After traveling 15,000 miles 
by ricksha, raft, boat, and airplane, Mei- 
Mei had a private drawing room to Chi- 
cago and a police escort to her final home. 


THOMAS MANN, 62, considered in 
nearly every land but his own the greatest 
living German author (see page 35); in 
New York, from Zurich, for the dedication 
of a Thomas Mann collection at Yale Uni- 
versity and a month’s lecture tour. 





Departed: 


ALBERT W. SOUTHARD, 80, popu- 
lar Mount Pleasant, N.Y., justice of the 
peace; from New York, for a Bermuda 
cruise financed by the folks back home. A 
score of young women kissed him bon 
voyage. His brother Charles, 83, went along 


(pronounced May-May),- 





European 


Divorced: Helena Rubinstein 


“to see that the kid sticks to golf in 
Bermuda.” 





Elected: 
DR. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, 39, 


University of Rochester dean and psy- 
chologist; seventh president of Tufts Col- 
lege, Medford, Mass., succeeding the late 
Dr. John Albert Cousens, who died last 
summer. To take office in September. 





Wide World 


Su-lin (sitting) and Mei-Mei 


Accepted: 
By SINCLAIR LEWIS, novelist 


membership in the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters (limited to 50 Americans 
prominent in art, music, and literature) 
succeeding the late John Russell Pope, 
architect. : 





ae tietietl 


Convicted: 





WILLIAM GRAHAM and JAMES 
McKAY, Reno gamblers who fleeced | 
wealthy victims of some $2,500,000; by a 
New York jury which retired Supreme 
Court Justice Van Devanter instructed to 
return a verdict of guilty; after four years’ 
unsuccessful prosecution. They were sen- 
tenced to nine years and fined $11,000, 


ee — 





Died: 
REAR ADMIRAL CARY T. GRAY. 


SON, 59, Red Cross chairman, medical ad- 
viser to Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and 
Taft, personal physician to Woodrow Wil- 
son; of acute respiratory infection, in 
Washington. Though he met Wilson only 
the day before his inauguration, Grayson 
became his closest friend, attended the 
first Mrs. Wilson at her death, introduced 
the President to his second wife, accom- 
panied him to Versailles, helped him super- 
vise the business of government from his | 
bed, and took charge of his funeral. 


LEON SEDOFF, 32, son of Leon 
Trotsky; after an operation for intestinal 
congestion and paralysis, in Paris. Because 
of previous attempts on the life of his 
son, who as editor of a Trotskyist paper 
was his political mainstay in Europe, 
Trotsky suspected poison. A daughter died 
in a Soviet prison; another committed sui- 
cide; his other son disappeared after his 
arrest in Russia three years ago. 


DR. FREDERICK J. FOX, 59, der- 
matologist who last December joined the 
thirteenth expedition hunting Paul Red- 
fern, American aviator lost ten years ago 
and since rumored living as a “white god” 
in Brazil’s jungles; Jan. 6, of a chill on 
Devil’s Hole Island, in the Cuyuni River, 
British Guiana. 


IZZY EINSTEIN, 57, Prohibition 
Agent No. 1 who as fake farmer, icemal, 
violinist, or opera singer, arrested 4,93? 
bartenders and bootleggers with such wit 
and good humor that even his victims at- 
mired him; from shock after amputation 
of his right leg. His “Einstein Theory o 
Rum Snooping” worked thus: Leaning 
confidentially toward a bartender he 
asked: “Have you heard the latest story? 
“Nope,” came the answer. “Your 
pinched.” 


DR. SAMUEL SMITH DRURY, 5: 


rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H: 
of blood clot near the heart, in Boston. 
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“BOY-WHAT A TRAIN!” 


For generations, traveling men have 
dreamed about trains that would 
start and stop smoothly—glide over 
switch-points and around curves 
without jolting or swaying. Trains 
on which they could read, relax and 
plan, in solid comfort. 

Three years ago they began to see 
their dream come true. Railroads 
were making improvements. The 
Budd Company was building trains 
of stainless steel—as strong and as 
safe as conventional equipment, with 
only half the weight. The first of 
these trains went into service in 
November, 1934. Today there are 
Budd-built trains and cars in oper- 
ation on railroads from Maine to 
the Pacific Coast. 


EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The light-weight train was ex- 
pected first of all to reduce operat- 
ing costs and increase speed with 
safety. But along with the accom- 
plishment of these aims, Budd meth- 
ods of construction brought other 
advantages. A Budd-built car, fab- 
ricated by the exclusive SHoTWELD 
process into a single unit, light and 
strong, moves over the rails with a 
smoothness that amazes veteran 
travelers. A low center of gravity, 
sidesway eliminators, improved 
springs, trucks and couplings—all 
these add to the ease of riding. A 
new type of insulation shuts out 
noise. Every Budd-built car is air- 
conditioned. And every interior ap- 
pointment is planned for comfort. 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 


Budd-built trains are running 
full. Drawn by steam, diesel or 
electric power, they have speeded up 
schedules, cut operating costs 
and increased passenger traffic in 
an unbroken record of successful 
service. They have helped restore 
railroad travel to its rightful popu- 
larity amongst those who know— 
the traveling public. 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for 

automobiles, now used almost univer- 

sally, the Edw. G. Budd Manufactur- 

ing Company has pioneered modern 

methods in the design and fabrication 
of steel products. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
PEP PPP PPP DP DDD DDD PDP 


| ‘Bandit Nations’ 


le talking to recent organizations from 
peace groups, F.D.R. has been using the 
phrases “bandits” and “bandit nations” 
freely. He hasn’t named them, but nobody 
who has heard him has any doubt of their 
identity. At the same time, the President 
has indicated that much as he distrusts the 
“bandits” he doesn’t propose to use U.S. 
armed forces to check them in Europe or 
in Asia. He has given impression that he’s 
worried chiefly about the Americas. 





Garner Veto 


Those “unverified reports” in the press 
telling of a White House conference over 
war debts were absolutely true. Secretary 
Hull was urging some sort of proposal to 
scale down the war debts and perhaps to 
permit debtor countries to float securities 
in the U.S. to finance the payments. It 
was Vice President Garner who squelched 
the idea, warning that isolationists in 
Congress would raise the roof. Incidentally, 
the move was suggested as a bargaining 
point to be used in trade-treaty dicker- 
ings with Britain and others—though an 
almost forgotten section of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act forbids consideration of the 
debts in connection with the agreements. 


ee ee 


Democratic Desertions 


Congressional leaders are concerned over 
the little-publicized fact that a growing 
number of dependable Democratic mem- 
bers are deserting the House. Behind the 
trend is the fact that scores come from 
normally Republican districts which they 
fear may return to the G.O.P. as a result 
of the recession. Thirteen members have 
already revealed that they'll not run for 
reelection but will seek private jobs, Fed- 
eral appointments (preferably — judge- 
ships), or run for the Senate (in cases 
where the state but not the district is 
hormally Democratic) . 


One U.S. Fleet 

Despite F.D.R.’s statement at a recent 
press conference that the U.S. needs a 
two-ocean navy,” there’ll probably be 


>» ho attempt made to reestablish an im- 


portant Atlantic fleet for some time. Such 

statements are being made chiefly because 
a ° wae 

they’re the best answer to isolationists, 


who argue that a 5-3 ratio with Japan 
gives us a navy designed for offense. Ac- 
cording to the best authority, the Presi- 
dent can be counted on to put every ton 
of additional naval force commissioned 
during his administration into the Pacific 
battle fleet. Even though there’s no formal 
Anglo-American agreement, Navy heads 
are depending on Britain to police the 
Atlantic. 


G.O.P. Labor Troubles 


Chairman Glenn Frank and other Re- 
publican leaders are worrying about labor’s 
boycott of their G.O.P. policy committee, 
which meets in Chicago this week. They 
could persuade only four labor leaders 
(William Hutcheson, A.F. of L. executive: 
John Eagan, Connecticut State Federation 
of Labor secretary; Michael Kennedy, 
“business representative” of an electrical 
workers’ local; Daniel McLean, New Eng- 
land iron workers’ head) to serve on the 
217-man committee. Of the four only 
Hutcheson, who has long been associated 
with G.O.P. politics, is nationally known, 
and C.L.0. hates him more than any other 
A.F. of L. leader. Of the other three, one 
has already notified the committee that 
he'll be “too busy to do very much.” 


Wage-Hour Only ‘Must’ 


Congressional leaders who’ve been con- 
ferring with the President say he’s made 
it clear that, aside from the bills already 
moving through Congress, the Wage-Hour 
Bill is the only one he’ll insist on this ses- 
sion. This means that sweeping antitrust 
legislation or other major surprises are OUT. 


Labor Lines 


After reading that Tom Girdler, chair- 
man of Republic Steel, had _ received 
$174,999 in salary in 1936, S.W.0.C. Lodge 
No. 1074 in Johnstown, Pa., collected $1 
to raise him to an even $175,000 and sent 
it to him by registered mail . . . F.D.R. 
was so disturbed over the public disagree- 
ment between Joseph P. Kennedy and 
Secretary of Labor Perkins over the need 
for a mediation board for the maritime in- 
dustry that he had an independent inquiry 
made; the private report substantiated 
Kennedy’s charges of widespread lack of 
discipline. 


Break for C.L.O. 


C.1.0. leaders are congratulating each 
other on the little businessmen’s critical 
attitude toward the New Deal. They think 
that F.D.R. can now be convinced that 
his only hope for a solid segment of sup- 


porters is in the labor unions and that 
he’d do well to insure this support by 
delivering a favorable wage-hour bill, in- 
creased housing appropriations, and— 
above all—more relief funds. 


Washington Talk 


Last week informed Washingtonians dis- 
cussed: The growing tendency of big-time 
labor leaders—once wholeheartedly — be- 
hind F.D.R.—-to refer to “that fellow in 
the White House” with a touch of the 
same skepticism you hear in Wall Street 
. .. Contention of those who favored the 
Anti-Lynching Bill that Majority Leader 
Alben W. Barkley might have pushed the 
bill through the Senate if he’d backed it 
more aggressively . The stories being 
spread by friends of Assistant Secretary 
Louis Johnson that he’ll shortly replace 
Secretary of War Woodring, that he’d 
have had the job long ago but F.D.R. 
“hates to make Cabinet changes.” 





Anti-Fascist Plot 


Uncemsered letters from Rome report 
the OVRA—Italian secret political police 
—recently raided the Prefecture in Via 
Giulia, central headquarters of the Rome 
police. They arrested eight men, most of 
them police officials, who’re charged with 
leading an organization which distributed 
anti-Mussolini propaganda. The alleged 
head of the group committed suicide to 
avoid arrest. Though secrecy surrounds the 
affair, police are known to be looking for 
others named by the eight arrested. Offi- 
cers believe the organization included at 
least a dozen important persons and had 
branches throughout Italy. 


Danzig Next? 

Though headlines announcing Hitler’s 
“bloodless invasion” of Austria proclaimed 
that Czechoslovakia would be next, in- 
formed consensus is that Danzig is now 
Hitler’s immediate objective. Nazification 
of Czechoslovakia is making slow headway, 
while in Danzig it is practically complete. 
Since Poland has apparently washed her 
hands of the Free City, Hitler probably 
won’t wait long before announcing Ger- 
many’s “protection” of Danzig. 


Palestine Fireworks 


Whitehall expects some minor explosions 
when Sir Harold Mac Michael takes over as 
Palestine High Commissioner. Sir Harold, 
known as a determined administrator, has 
told officials he believes the answer to the 
Palestine problem is to clean out all the 
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deadwood officials who were shown up by 
the Peel report. He'll probably go about 
the house cleaning as quietly as possible, 
but many heads can be expected to fall. 


Japanese Looting 


Though foreign protests get prompt at- 
tention at Tokyo, observers on the scene 
in China report continued looting and out- 
rages by Japanese soldiers. Newest Japa- 
nese technique is this: officers issue strict, 
general orders to their troops, then report 
back to Tokyo that the “soldiers won’t 
obey.” Actually, relief workers in captured 
cities report that tolerance (and often en- 
couragement) of the disorders comes from 
above—from the younger officers who be- 
lieve the soldiers must have their fun. 


Olympic Games Boycott 


Although Olympic officials in Japan are 
ostensibly going ahead with preparations 
for the 1940 games, the Tokyo government 
has quietly tipped officials that it may 
decide to drop the Olympics altogether be- 
cause of the “national crisis.” The Japanese 
have been growing worried over the in- 
creasing drive to boycott the games—es- 
pecially in the British Empire. All indica- 
tions, even at this early date, are that the 
games, if held in Tokyo, will be the biggest 
flop of any in modern times. 


Foreign Notes 


Newest Nazi propaganda method: Nazi 
visitors to Austria and other Central Euro- 
pean countries are spreading Swastika 
footprints by means of shoe soles studded 
with nails in the form of the emblem . 
South African Government, increasingly 
alarmed over Fascist activities abroad, has 
failed to renew its annual $750,000 subsidy 
to Italian shipping lines serving South . 
African ports . . . House of Commons 
leaders have figured out how to delay ac- 
tion for a year on the petition protesting 
the rise in the cost of living: they'll have 
each of the 800,000 signatures verified .. . 
There’s widespread criticism in Rome of 
Mussolini’s attempt to make the Italian 
army goosestep ... Private Catholic fig- 
ures just made available show that 325,000 
Catholic youths have been forced out of 
church organizations in Germany since the 
Nazis began their drive to disband such 
groups. 





Tomorrow’s Auto Lights 


Coeneral Electric will soon start pro- 
ducing a revolutionary, one-piece auto 
headlight, in which the bulb and lamp are 
identical. It consists of a lens and a con- 
cave reflector of aluminized glass, with the 
filaments in the narrow vacuum between 
the two. The lamps are to be attached to 
the face of the fenders. When a light burns 
out, the whole thing will be replaced, but 


engineers think most of them will last as 
long as the cars themselves. 


Living Costs’ Future? 


Authoritative forecasts of the drop in 
the general cost of living within the next 
six months vary from 3 to 10%. Rents, 
already easing off, will continue declining. 
Clothing prices, after their recent sharp 
drop, will probably slump only a little 
more, then level off. Foods in general will 
continue gradually declining; meat prices 
are expected to drop sharply in the sum- 
mer. But Note that the average Ameri- 
can’s income is falling as fast or faster 
than prices, so that his net consuming 
power is not increasing. 


New Products 


Ludlite, a new stainless-steel surfacing 
supplied in 2-foot rolls, can be cut with 
shears, bent by hand, and screwed or 
cemented onto walls; it consists of a thin 
sheet of stainless steel mounted on a layer 
of sound-deadening composition . .. A 
new interoffice communication system 
(Radiofone) can be installed by merely 
plugging a “master station” (sale price: 
$64) and as many as five sub-stations 
($45 each) into a light circuit; master 
station can talk with any one of the five 
without being overheard . . . Western 
Union will provide banquets with an elec- 
tric speech-timer; a big hand shows orator 
how much time he has left; when limit is 
reached, a horn blares. 


Utilities Resigned 


Utility companies entertain so little hope 
of winning their Supreme Court case 
against the Holding Company Act that 
they’re already preparing for prompt com- 
pliance with the act. One company, associ- 
ated with Electric Bond & Share in fighting 
the law, is busily getting ready for im- 
mediate registration as soon as the decision 
is in. At least two others (Cities Service 
and Standard Gas) are quietly reorganiz- 
ing their service companies, preparing to 
give services to subsidiaries on a nonprofit 
basis, as the law requires. 


Used-Car Campaign 


The next two months will see a gigantic 
ballyhoo campaign to push used cars. Signs 
are that the industry will spend $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 on a concerted advertising 
drive to reduce the stocks of 1,800,000 
secondhand autos now glutting the market. 
Among other moves, a so-called “League 
of Used Car Motorists” will sponsor a 
Used Car Week Apr. 17-23. 


Business Footnotes 


Students of the subject wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see general cuts in gasoline prices 
as a result of the record gas supplies on 
hand . . . Anticipating passage of the 


—. 
big naval appropriation, government pro- 
curement agents have already visited prin. 
cipal steel mills, sized up prospects for 
big-scale armament production , , , A 
number of auto makers are working - 
air-conditioning units for 1939 models 
some of them have plans for cooling ole 
in summer as well as heating it in winter 
(as Nash now does). 





Press Notes 


“ec 
Missy” Le Hand, F.D.R.’s personal 





Fo 


secretary, is writing a long article on the Vie 
President for The Saturday Evening Post; 
it'll describe his daily routine and contain | Eden 
much material never before published , , , 
Figures just made available show: use of but ¢ 
pictures by daily newspapers has increased 
40% since 1931; about 1,440,000 pictures | Radi 
are printed annually by newspapers . ,, | Tuesdé 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s contract with United | time t 
Features for her daily syndicated column | say th 
is drawn to run for two years after she _ other | 
leaves the White House; she got $15,100  ernmet 
for it last year. stucia 
, — accom] 
Tank Farming’ Hoax ton 
Watch out for high-pressure promoters eae 
of tank agriculture, the new method for © a 
super-rapid cultivation of plants in cheni- ae 
cal tanks. Seizing on the widespread pub- — 
licity of the new system, the salesmen — 
offer to sell (at exorbitant prices) all | * " 
necessary information, equipment, and —. 
chemicals to those who want to start their pec 
own tank gardens. The fact is that tank his he 
: : ie had st 
agriculture at present involves difficulties ali od 
that make it almost impossible for the 2° 
oe oe Schusc 
amateur to operate successfully. —— 
roug 
Entertainment Lines 7 
In addition to setting up a radio “czar,” kept a 
the National Association of Broadcasters | Nazi i 
will hire a $10,000-a-year public-relations __ to def: 
counsel . . . During its record five-week | the r. 
run at Radio City Music Hall, Walt Dis-  nounee 
ney’s “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” ment. 
attracted 800,000 persons, grossed some one N 
$525,000 . . . A new survey reveals that Minis 
one-thirteenth of the country’s population July § 
can attend the movies at the same time; Chane 
there are 10,720,400 seats in the 17,000 _ tive, 
American movie houses in operation. the g 
“saint 
Missing Persons for alt 
Charlotte, the Sonja Henie of 25 years —_ 
ago, now teaches ice skating at St. Moritz, thu - 
Switzerland . . . Col. Julius Deutsch, th ti 
Austrian Socialist leader who fled to " th 
Czechoslovakia after the 1934 Socialist a | 
purge in Vienna, is commanding the Medi- ly 
terranean coast defenses of the Spanish ical | 
. 2 ee p 
loyalist army . . . Baldy Jack Rose, who siloen 
caused a sensation by turning state’s evr ond : 
dence in the famous 1912 Becker murder — with 
case in New York, now owns a restaurant © Schus 
in Darien, Conn.; is a devout Christiad ois a 
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Hitler Poses as Europe’s Master, 
Foreshadows a Greater Reich 


Vienna Bows; Prague Shivers; 
Eden Causes Crisis in Britain 


but Cabinet Stands Firm 


Radio-Vienna shuts down at 11:30 p.m. 
Tuesday of last week, a few seconds before 
time to sign off, the announcer cut in to 
say that transmission would continue an- 
other half hour to await an important gov- 
ernment message. Dance records from the 
stucio files filled in—and beat a subdued 
accompaniment to the gossip and specu- 
lt'on that frothed in cafés along the 
I::ngstrasse. 

Three days earlier, at Berchtesgaden in 


' the mountains across the German frontier, 


Adolf Hitler had delivered an ultimatum 
to Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg. Jo- 
achim von Ribbentrop, Foreign Minister, 
Gen. Wilhelm Keitel, Hitler’s War Minis- 
ter, and Gen. Walter von Reichenau, with 
his headquarters at the gates of Salzburg, 
had stood stonily in the background, sym- 
bols of force, while the Fiihrer harangued 
Schuschnigg. The ultimatum which he 
brought back to Vienna expired at mid- 
night, Feb. 15. 

Midnight struck, and the dance music 
kept on. Not even the most hopeful anti- 
Nazi in Austria had expected Schuschnigg 
to defy the ultimatum. It was 12:20 when 
the radio voice spoke again—and an- 
nounced a complete reshuffle of the govern- 
ment. Schuschnigg had decided to admit 
one Nazi party member and six pro-Hitler 
Ministers to his seventeen-man Cabinet. 
July 25, 1934, Austrian Nazis murdered 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss in an abor- 
tive, German-inspired effort to grab 
the government. Schuschnigg, the little 
“saint’s” successor, had resisted the Nazis 
for almost four years. But now at last Hit- 
ler had planted a Trojan horse in Vienna. 

The Nazi in the new Cabinet, Dr. Ar- 
thur Seyss-Inquart, became Minister of 
the Interior. Hitler had demanded a Nazi 
get this key job—as a safeguard against 
suppression of party activities. And with 
the Cabinet change, an amnesty to polit- 
ical prisoners released 1,228 Nazis from 
Prisons, 480 from concentration camps, 
and restored 1,932 to government jobs 


/ with pensions. More than a year ago 


Schuschnigg had outlawed all the numer- 
ous armed political troops in the country 


except his own Fatherland Front. Last 
week, still keeping the Nazi party out- 
lawed as an entity, he admitted Brown 
Shirts to the Fatherland Front. Seyss- 
Inquart became head of a Nazi council 
within that organization. 

Between his return from Berchtesgaden 
and the ultimatum’s time limit, Schusch- 
nigg and Wilhelm Miklas, paunchy, 
humorless President, had probed every 
loophole to soften its terms. (The Chan- 
cellor is not only anti-Nazi but would like 
to see Archduke Otto back on the Haps- 
burg throne.) They refused to admit 
Nazis to the Fatherland Front as a unit 
(they let them come in individually) and, 
to keep check on Seyss-Inquart, Schusch- 
nigg appointed his own close friend Mi- 
chael Skubl as Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Security. 

Seyss-Inquart, the 


however, caught 


train for Berlin the next day and saw Hit- 
ler, General Goring, and Heinrich Himm- 
ler, head of the Nazi police. 

(The last two, through their experience 
in the early days of Nazism are experts 
in the use of police as an opening wedge 
to political power. Even in the days of 
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bitterest opposition to Anschluss, Austrian 
police used to give a “Heil, Hitler!” to cars 
with German licenses, and two policemen 
were among the 144 Nazis who executed 
the putsch against Dollfuss.) Seyss-In- 
quart’s first order when he returned was 
to deprive Vienna police of their rubber 
blackjacks, saying they should not be used 
“against Germans and comrades.” 


Austrian Independence 

Feb. 12, the day Schuschnigg went to 
Berchtesgaden, is a fateful date in Austri- 
an history. On that date four years ago 
the Dollfuss government had turned its 
guns on the model Socialist-built apart- 
ments in Vienna’s squalid outskirts. 
Caught between Nazis and Reds, Doll- 
fuss had followed the advice of his friend 
Benito Mussolini—destroyed the Social- 
ists. Schuschnigg thus returned from 
Berchtesgaden, knowing that in a country 
perhaps 35 per cent Nazi in sentiment he 
could count on no organized opposition to 
Hitler’s coup outside his own Fatherland 
Front. But the attitude of Austrians to Hit- 
ler and Anschluss always has been so un- 
stable that internal opinion depended in 
the final analysis on outside support. 

The independence of Austria is the most 
repetitiously guaranteed article in Europe. 

Reduced from the keystone of a great 
empire to an economically unbalanced 
state of 6,760,000, Austria had tried to join 
the German Republic after the war and 
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again through a customs union in 1931. 
France, Britain, and Italy blocked both 
efforts—just as they prevented Hitler’s 
early attempts to bring Austria into the 
Third Reich. Altogether the three have 
signed seven protocols saying Austria 
must remain independent. Germany signed 
one agreement to respect Austrian inde- 
pendence in the Versailles Treaty, and Hit- 
ler signed a second on July 11, 1936. Last 
week Vienna was assured that Hitler 
would repeat the promise in his Sunday 
speech to the Reichstag. 

Since Hitler’s rearmament of Germany, 
the independence of Austria has hinged 


Czechoslovakia 

Benno von Arent, Hitler’s favorite scen- 
ic artist, redecorated the old Kroll Opera 
House for the Reichstag meeting. No con- 
ventional Nazi flag served as backdrop— 
but a gigantic red banner with a golden 
eagle holding the Swastika in its talons, 
poised above the rays of a rising sun. 

Hitler spoke three hours. He seldom re- 
sorted to his frenzy-producing oratorical 
hysterics. Instead, his voice was hard— 
his manner had a new complacency. Two 
hours went to telling of his success in 
strengthening Germany. But the third 
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The Brenner Pass: Berlin-Rome highway 


mostly on Mussolini’s unwillingness to have 
a Reich army at his back door—the Brenner 
Pass, one of the five main passes over the 
Alps from the Italian peninsula to the Con- 
tinent and one of the great highways of 
history. Attila the Hun used it, and 66 Em- 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire left 
records of their passage through it. 

After Dollfuss’ assassination four Ital- 
ian divisions massed at the Brenner 
blocked Hitler, then unprepared for war, 
from entering Austria. Last week, only the 
regular frontier patrols trudged through 
the snow on the Italian side: eloquent 
token of how his alliance with Hitler has 
changed the Duce’s policy. 

Paris and London offered Vienna no 
hope. Internal weakness—the  capital- 
labor struggle in France, and a Cabinet 
crisis of historic proportions in London— 
reduced both to impotence. Their ambas- 
sadors in Berlin asked “for information” 
—while newspapers predicted that Hitler’s 
“moderation” in dealing with Austria 
would get a troublesome question out of 
the way and make an opening for cooper- 
ation among Western Europe’s four pow- 
ers. The “moderation” was to be explained 
in Hitler’s Sunday speech. 


hour, devoted to foreign policy, exceeded 
in militancy the Fiihrer’s speeches an- 


. houncing rearmament and reoccupation of 


the Rhineland. 

The Reich’s leader repeated his demands 
for restoration of colonies and said he 
would repeat them with increased vigor 
every year. He jeered at Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden: 

“Recently Mr. Eden rapturously spoke 
about various liberties in his country. One 
liberty, however, was omitted—liberty for 
journalists unmolestedly and unlimitedly 
to calumniate and defile other nations, 
their institutions, men, and governments.” 

The Fiihrer pictured Communism as the 
greatest foe of peace and emphasized that 
Mussolini shared his determination to 
fight it (one of several friendly references 
to the Duce). Naturally, he favored quick 
Japanese victory in China and had decided 
to recognize Manchukuo. And he hoped 
Gen. Francisco Franco would win in Spain. 

But the crux of the speech came with 
the Fiihrer’s pledge to protect the rights 
of German people living outside the Third 
Reich—a sort of racial Monroe Doctrine. 
He said nothing of Austrian independence. 

“There are more than 10,000,000 Ger- 
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mans in states adjoining Germany which 
before 1866 were joined to the bulk of the 
German nation by a national link . . . But 
just as England stands up for her inter. 
ests all over the globe, present-day Ger- 
many will know how to guard its more 
restricted interests. To these interests of 
the German Reich belong also the protec- 
tion of those German peoples who are not 
in a position to secure along our frontiers 
their political and philosophical freedom by 
their own effort.” i 

The figure 10,000,000 grouped the 3,000,- | 
000 Germans in Czechoslovakia with those | 
in Austria—pointed unmistakably to Prague 
as his next point of interest. Specifically, 
Hitler asked that German minorities be | 
given autonomy in accordance with the | 
idea expressed in Woodrow Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points—a persistent demand of the 
German minority in Czechoslovakia. 

“T wish to pay tribute to the Austrian Chan- 
cellor for his efforts to find together with me 
a way which is just as much in the interests 
of both countries as in that of the entire 
German people . . . I believe we have made 
a contribution to European peace.” 

That night Nazis paraded in Vienna's 
streets, rushed opera crowds, and man- 
handled Jews. Sullen anti-Nazis fought 
back with clubs and stones. Next day the 
tension grew. Nazis again demonstrated 
and attempted huge mass meetings while 
the green-coated police fought to break up | 
counterdemonstrations by outlawed Social- | 
ist groups. 


British Crisis 

At 7:45 p. m. last Sunday night Robert 
Anthony Eden stepped out of 10 Downing 
Street and walked across to the Foreign 
Office. Friends stopped him at the steps. 
He raised his hat and twisted his white, 
strained face into a smile: “It’s all over.” 
Britain’s youngest Foreign Secretary in 84 
years, and the battered League of Nations’ 
last powerful champion, had resigned. 

The struggle began in December 1935 
when public indignation over Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s scheme to settle the African war 
by giving Italy half of Ethiopia forced him | 
to resign. The public’s hero, Anthony Eden, 
—dashing, 39, and the Conservatives’ most 
brightly burnished idealist—replaced him 
as Foreign Minister. 

But the Tory die-hards neither forgave 
nor forgot, and soon Sir Samuel was back 
in the Cabinet. When Neville Chamber-| 
lain succeeded Stanley Baldwin as Premier | 
last May, Eden lost a fatherly mentor and | 
indispensable political supporter. Hoare) 
instead gained an ally: like him, Cham- 
berlain believed the empire’s welfare would | 
best be served by conciliating, not antag- 
onizing, the “have-not” nations. The new 
Prime Minister also made it clear he had 
determined to be his own Foreign Secre- 
tary. Eden, still popular, remained as 
front—and he was willing to do so because 
he thought he could fight Chamberlain 
better from within than from without— 
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especially with the aid of Sir Robert Van- 
sittart, permanent Foreign Office chief. 

But failure followed failure. Chamber- 
jain wrote personal letters to Mussolini; 
tolerated the open anti-Eden intrigues of 
Nazi Ambassador Joachim von Ribben- 
trop; appointed a bustling pro-Nazi, Sir 
Neville Henderson, as British envoy to 
Berlin; and finally kicked Vansittart up- 
stairs by giving him the ambiguous post 
of Chief Diplomatic Adviser. Then last 
November, without consulting Eden, Cham- 
berlain sent Viscount Halifax (President 
of the Council) on a special mission to the 
Fiihrer. 

Eden wanted to resign but Chamber- 
lain persuaded him to stay—his popular- 
ity was considered worth 1,000,000 Con- 
servative votes, and he was one of the 
party’s most skilled parliamentarians. 

But by last week Eden’s humiliation was 
complete. The Nazi victory in Austria had 
failed to stir Chamberlain—who flatly re- 
fused France’s demand for a joint protest 
and intimated that Czechoslovakia—next 
supposed victim of Hitler—must shift for 
herself. On top of that the Premier per- 
sonally invited Italian Ambassador Dino 
Grandi to ignore the Foreign Office and 
discuss directly with him an Anglo-Italian 
pact. (Rumored terms: recognition of the 
Ethiopian empire, a loan to Rome, and 
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Wide World 


Fighter: Anthony Eden 


collusive silence on Italian intervention in 
Spain.) 

Meanwhile 100 Conservative M.P.’s as- 
sembled in secret session, cheered Eden, 
booed The Times (organ of the pro-Ger- 
man group), and passed a resolution de- 
manding action. In a public address, Her- 
bert Morrison, London’s Socialist boss, 
proclaimed: “Mr. Eden, if he has any self- 
respect left, will resign . . . cease acting as 
a smoke screen.” 

Feb. 20, following Hitler’s defiant 
speech, the Cabinet council held its first 
Sunday meeting since the Abdication 
Crisis. After Chamberlain had affirmed 
and reaffirmed his intention of conciliat- 
ing the Duce and the Fiihrer, Eden 
stepped across the street to his office and 
returned with a letter: “I cannot recom- 
mend to Parliament a policy with which I 
am not in agreement . .. I have decided 
I must leave you.” 

Chamberlain accepted—and as Foreign 
Secretary appointed the same Lord Hali- 
fax who had run his errand in Berlin. 

Monday, when Commons convened, the 
Premier sat with icy poise on the govern- 
ment bench. (Halifax’s seat in Lords 
forces Chamberlain to deputize for him in 
Commons.) There was tense silence. But 
when Eden entered briskly and took his 
constituency seat beneath the stairway— 
token he was no longer in the Cabinet— 
sympathetic cheers broke out. Without los- 
ing time, the beaten but unbowed states- 
man launched into so impassioned a vin- 
dication that even die-hard conservatives 
had to applaud. 

He almost shouted: “The Premier has 
strong views on foreign policy . . . I have 
strong views too Recent months, 
weeks, days have seen successive violation 
of international agreements . . . We can- 
not permit repetition . . . merely because 
one party hints it is now or never ... We 
must stand firm.” Then he denounced 
“rife” propaganda by Italy and “glorifica- 
tion” of victories by Italian forces in Spain 
and cried out that there should be no com- 
promise with the dictators until such 
things ceased. 

Chamberlain countered with facts: that 
morning Rome had approved negotiations 
for a pact. He inferred: the Duce would 
agree to withdraw his troops from Spain: 
General Franco would receive belligerency 
rights; and Britain would recognize Ethi- 
opia as Italian. He said: “This govern- 
ment believes Italy will keep any new 
agreements.” 

Laborites filled the air with catcalls, and 
their leader, the ordinarily mild Major 
Clement Attlee, exploded: “Eden has been 
thrown to the wolves . . . a complete and 
pitiful surrender to a bankrupt dictator 
living on tick!” 





Significance 


The world over, headlines read like 
those of 1914. Analysis of the forces that 
caused them indicated that Europe was 





Wide World 
Pacifier: Neville Chamberlain 


hardly more ready for a general war than 
in 1935, when Mussolini risked causing 
one through his war on Ethiopia in defiance 
of Britain and the League. 

In 1914 Russia boasted of history’s 
mightiest land army. Today advancing 
Japanese columns threaten the rich Si- 
berian provinces. Twenty years ago Brit- 
ain posed confidently as the policeman of 
the world’s seas: today she is straining to 
build an air force to protect the “tight little 
island.” 

Specifically, Hitler effected a “cold An- 
schluss” in Austria (as against the “hot 
Anschluss” attempted with the Dollfuss 
Assassination) . Berlin controlled Austria’s 
foreign policy. It seemed but a question of 
time before economic domination, with at- 
tendant internal authority, followed (re- 
ports indicated Hitler would call off his 
church persecution as a necessary sop to 
the 90 per cent Catholic Austrians) . 

But as far as the peace of Europe was 
concerned, the question remained: What 
would happen if Hitler tried similar tactics 
in Czechoslovakia, child of the League and 
military ally of France and Russia? 


Chamberlain’s speech indicated that 
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Britain’s Conservative government washed 
its hands of the fatherland of Huss and 
Masaryk—and there seemed slight likeli- 
hood that an upsurge of idealistic public 
opinion in Britain would force out the Con- 
servatives for some time to come. (What 
the advocates of positive action fear is 
that by 1940 Germany and her allies will 
be as dangerous as the Central Powers of 
1914 and even more confident.) 

In effect, Austria’s capitulation fore- 
shadowed a possible resurrection of the re- 
doubtable military bloc formed by Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Reich and the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire. Field Lord Hitler has assured 
his armies a safe, quick passage across the 
Alps. 

The Reich’s war machine can now strike 
at Yugoslavia—congenital foe of Italy— 
and over the North Italian plains at 
France. (Last week in Washington William 
E. Dodd, until recently Ambassador to 
Berlin, declared he had “positive proof” 
of a German-Italian project to found a sec- 
ond “Holy Roman Empire.” Hitler would 
hold sway over the so-called Germanic 
races. Benito Mussolini would rule a Medi- 
terranean empire including at least the 
South of Spain, Spanish Morocco, and 
Egypt— forcing British trade to go around 
Africa or pay.) 

Theoretically—in the event of Nazi ag- 
gression in Czechoslovakia—the next step 
would be up to France. That country must 
either come to the rescue, throwing down 
the steel gauntlet before Germany and 
Italy—a daring difficult to conceive; or see 
her Central European alliances ruined be- 
yond repair, the Franco-Soviet military 
pact disrupted, and her frontier of in- 
fluence pushed back to where it was in 
1871—the Rhine. If and when the day 
comes for this decision, France will face 
the same unnerving question mark that 


she did in 1914: Will Britain fight if France. 


is invaded? 


“| One of the great mysteries of the crisis 
was what Benito Mussolini expected to get 
out of the deal. Every alliance (said Talley- 
rand) is a horse and a rider: last week’s 
riddle was the relative positions of the two 
parties to the Rome-Berlin axis. 

The Duce’s support of an understanding 
between Germany and Austria (he had 
“advised” Schuschnigg to pay his fateful 
call at Berchtesgaden) caused no im- 
mediate surprise. It had been almost ex- 
pected by those who last April watched 
the Italian Dictator wash his hands of 
Austria’s independence—in silent token 
that he approved the Anschluss principle 
and would cooperate with his new friends 
in Berlin. 

But Hitler’s assertion of guardianship 
over all German people read harshly in 
Rome: there is a strong-backed German 
minority in the Italian Tirol. And Musso- 
lini could hardly be expected to cheer the 
Fiihrer’s obvious self-portrait as Europe’s 
exultant Man of Destiny. 


Mr. Roosevelt Gives Reporters 


=== 


a Lecture on Economics 


But Press Fails to Detect 
Any Definite Program to Cure 


the Recession 


On the political chart last week, Wash- 
ington’s course remained in the horse 
latitudes (“characterized by high pressure, 
calms, and light baffling winds”). The 
House dawdled; the Senate blustered. Else- 
where, too, inertia triumphed over neces- 
sity. Still panting from the Far Eastern 
crisis and facing the increasingly perilous 
European situation, foreign-policy makers 
fumbled—while technical controversy hob- 
bled rearmament. 

Most immediately important, nothing 
decisive had been done about business 
recovery. Halfway through the recession’s 
sixth month, the administration continued 
in a state of passive resistance. Even New 
Deal friends bemoaned that the President 
was following a Hoover-like course: end- 
less conferences, exhorting business to 
maintain wages and prices, tardy recog- 
nition that the recession was real—in sum, 
a policy of waiting for business to muddle 
through. 

Some new trends, however, did emerge. 
The week before last, White House ru- 
mors had centered increasingly on tem- 
porary subsidies for low-cost housing, and 
on the President’s growing desire to aid 
the railroads toward new equipment 
purchases. Last week a more important 


tendency appeared. To speed capital’s 
flow into industry, Mr. Roosevelt ye. 
opened “to all deserving borrowers” the 
$1,500,000,000 available for RFC loans, 
restricted since last October. Tipsters pre- 
dicted a shift of emphasis from govern. 
ment spending back to government lend. 
ing. 

Though from all the talk no broad, 
clear-cut prescription for recession reme. 
dies appeared, there was one hopeful sign 
that White House activity approached 
resurrection. More decisively than for 


some time past, the President recaptured | 
headlines from his aides who had Jam. | 
basted business and from businessmen who | 


had bickered back. 


Teacher 


Last month Mr. Roosevelt prepared a 
statement on prices for correspondents, 
and headlines duly blazoned the news: 
ROOSEVELT TELLS INDUSTRY TO CUT PRICES, 
The first of last week’s two press con- 


ferences produced reports that the Presi S ase ev 


dent now thought price levels too low. / 


The nation’s newspapers promptly broke 
out typical headlines: ROOSEVELT sEEKs 
BOOST IN PRICES. 

That the inconsistency was more ap- 
parent than real, the Chief Executive 
tried to make clear at the week’s later 
press conference. This time he had de- 
termined that neither his own faulty 
phrasing—nor reporters’ lack of economic 
knowledge—should obscure his meaning. 
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Newsweek Charts 


Lesson: In his press conference the President, pointer in hand, traced 
on this chart the nine-year trend of wholesale prices. Those familiar with 
the background of the ‘balanced price’ statement felt its most graphic 
illustration would have been a chart like that on the opposite page, show- 
ing the severe decline of farm prices in contrast to the high, comparative- 


ly rigid levels of metals and building 
of Labor Statistics: 1926=100.) 


materials. (Figures from the Bureau” 
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The office looked like a classroom. At 
the desk Mr. Roosevelt fingered a school- 
marm’s pointer. Imposing charts hung 
fom an easel beside him. Professorially 
the President cleared his throat. The lec- 
ture began—in the form of a statement 
prepared by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, Secretary of Labor Perkins, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, Federal 
Reserve Chairman Eccles, and government 
economists: 

“This administration has from the be- 
ginning pursued a policy designed to pro- 
mote full employment of our human and 
material resources . . . The measures em- 
ployed at any given time to further this 
policy must fit the needs of that time. A 
year ago there was ground for concern 
that a too-rapid rise in the prices of some 
commodities was encouraging a speculative 
boom. During the past six months, on the 
other hand, the general price level and 
industrial activity have been declining. 
Government policy must be directed to 
reversing this deflationary trend ... ” 

The day was warm, and sunlight flooded 
the White House lawn. To many a re- 
porter, nostalgia summoned drowsy col- 
lege memories. The lecturer’s sharply ac- 
cented periods rolled on: 

“The prices of some items are still at 
the highest levels reached in 1937; some 
are even higher than in 1929. When high 
prices sharply curtail sales, there is real 
danger. 

“This is shown by our recent experience 
with housing. A year ago there was a 
serious shortage. We had unused _pro- 
ductive resources ample to overcome the 
shortage. Yet all the major elements in 
housing costs advanced so sharply by the 
spring of 1937 as to kill a promising ex- 
pansion of activity in an industry whose 
restoration is vital to continued recovery 


“It is clear that in the present situation 
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the first step would be a $2,000,000 ,000 bond issue. 


Tlarris & Ewing 


Recovery Roads: Of current recovery schemes, most ballyhooed but 
least likely to pass is Senator Bulkley’s $8,000,000,000 superhighway proj- 
ect. Demonstrating on a map (routes traced by an artist), Bulkley said 








a moderate rise in the general price level 
is desirable, and that this rise need not 
and should not extend to all prices. The 
rise should take place in and must be 
confined to classes of commodities whose 
prices are too low .. . 

“This is not a policy of restriction; it 
is a policy of ‘abundance . . .” 


‘Quiz’ 

The statement finished, Mr. Roosevelt 
anticipated correspondents’ queries by ask- 
ing and answering a series of questions 
himself. 

What is to be done? Promote a re- 
covery program directed toward a better 
“balance” of prices. 

Does this mean inflation? No! 

Or further devaluation of the dollar? 
No! 

Is last week’s gold desterilization (see 
Newsweek, Feb. 21) in line with a 
“balanced” price program? Yes. 

Does the program mean a return to the 
1926 price level? Yes and no. Chief pur- 
pose is not to restore prices to a prede- 
termined norm, but to a workable balance. 

Are labor costs too high? High labor 
costs come from curtailed production, not 
from increased wages. Thus labor costs 
per unit of production rose only 6 per 
cent from 1932 to 1936, whereas workers’ 
per-hour earnings rose 24 per cent. And 
since the recession’s start wages haven’t 
increased, but reduced production has 
forced labor costs per unit up as much in 


the last five months as in the five years 
between 1932 and 1937. 

At the end of the hour session, the 
100-odd correspondents willingly hustled 
out of the President’s office. Some joked 
about “Professor Roosevelt’s” course in 
“New Deal Economics 2A.” Others uttered 
a bewildered cry: “What’s it all about?” 
Over highballs at the National Press Club 
a jesting bromide gave the answer: “Some 
prices are too high and some prices are 
too low.” 





Significance 


The background of current price 
troubles goes back to 1933. Early New 
Deal measures—NRA, AAA, dollar de- 
valuation—boomed prices toward inflation. 
Three antidotal steps followed: in 1936 
the Treasury sterilized gold in an effort to 
restrict expanding credits; last April the 
President eloquently warned business that 
prices were too high; last October he 
halted RFC loans. 

Last week’s events represented a three- 
fold shift in administration policy—in 
gold desterilization, in RFC’s renewed 
lending, and in the President’s seemingly 
inconsistent complaint that some com- 
modity prices were too low. 

Fundamentally, Mr. Roosevelt meant 
to emphasize that competitive pressure 
has seriously depressed some _ prices—of 
farm products, foods, textiles; whereas 
monopolistic practices have maintained 
and even disastrously increased other 
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prices—metals, chemicals, building ma- 
terials. (Cement, risen by one-fourth since 
mid-1932, has maintained a fixed price 
since 1935; plaster, doubled since mid- 
1929, has kept a rigid level since early 
1934.) 

Study of farm prices (see chart page 
13), as opposed to prices of so-called 
“monopolistic products,” gives further 
hint of what the President has in mind. 
A plummeting farm income importantly 
shrinks the nation’s purchasing power; 
constantly higher heavy-goods prices dis- 
courage production and create unemploy- 
ment. “Balance” of these two sets of 
prices, Mr. Roosevelt believes, would help 
turn the nation toward recovery. 

The immediate outcome of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s statement may well take two direc- 
tions. The threat of higher prices in some 
commodities might stimulate buying at 
present favorable levels. On the other hand, 
possibility of lower prices in other com- 
modities, especially building materials, may 
further postpone activity in the adminis- 
tration’s long-heralded housing program. 

Apparently deliberate vagueness in the 
balanced price “program” indicates that 
tangible steps are unlikely in the near fu- 
ture. However, indications are that with- 
in four to six weeks the administration 
will find itself forced to resume large- 
scale spending—directly, through public- 
works projects, or indirectly, through 
some such means as subsidies to housing. 





Foreign Policy 


Debate on Big Navy Plans 


Gets Down to Details 


White House correspondents enjoy 


bankers’ hours and seldom look for news’ 


before 10:30 a.m. Hence, one morning last 
week, none of them noticed five men ar- 
riving for a conference in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
upstairs study just after breakfast. This 
was as the President had planned. 

When the visitors left, however, a news- 
paper man spied them: Secretary of State 
Hull, Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau, 
Vice President Garner, Chairman Harrison 
of the Senate Finance Committee, Chair- 
man Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The make-up of the 
group and the pains taken to keep the 
visit secret. seemed to spell important go- 
ings-on. Mixing guesswork with crumbs of 
information, correspondents concluded: 
the President had suggested some new 
formula for war-debt adjustment, but the 
Congressional leaders had told him not to 
spring it—not yet. 

Behind the leaders’ caution lay the fear 
that the question would stir up anew the 
nearly quieted hubbub over foreign policy. 
Isolationists and pacifists seemed to have 
relaxed efforts to connect the President’s 


bigger-navy program with aggressive in- 
ternational intentions and alliances. 
Typical of the extent to which the for- 
eign-policy debate had lost momentum was 
the fact that the House Naval Affairs 
Committee devoted part of its hearings on 
the Navy Bill to the anti-rearmament 
testimony of a 20-year-old. Previously the 
debate had engaged some of the nation’s 
most esteemed statesmen, military au- 
thorities, and scholars. 
The fledgling witness, 


Frank Littell, 





Harris & Ewing 


Hamilton Fish objected . . 


theological student and “social action 
chairman” of the National Council of 
Methodist Youth, solemnly‘told the com- 
mittee he would not fight to protect his 
mother and sisters—‘‘and they would not 
want me to.” 

At this, Rep. Hamilton Fish of New 
York heatedly declared such youths “ought 
to be put in jail.” 





Questions and Answers 


By the end of the week specific dis- 
cussion of naval-construction problems had 
replaced general debate over foreign policy. 
In the process of the evolution, these ques- 
tions got these answers: 

What are prospects of the United States’ 
calling another world arms-limitation con- 
ference? 

Very slim. Through Secretary Hull, 
Chairman Pittman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and Senator Lewis, 
the administration threw cold water on 
all such proposals. In the strongest of the 
statements, Senator Pittman disdained the 
idea as a show of “weakness on the part 
of the United States” which “would result 
in our government delaying naval building 
. . « while other governments took ad- 
vantage of such delay by increasing their 
arms.” 


—. 

What does the administration think of 
giving Japan naval equality? 

The administration is dead against it 
The President’s argument: the United 
States might have to defend herself in 
Pacific and Atlantic simultaneously; al- 
teration of the 5-5-3 naval ratio to give 
Japan theoretical equality actually would 
give her superiority in the Pacific, 

What will be the total ultimate cost of 
the bigger-navy program? 

Not $800,000,000 as the administration 


. to Frank Littell’s testimony 


at first estimated, but at least $1,050; 
000,000 for 47 warships, 22 auxiliaries, and 
other craft, and an extra $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 for 1,000 planes. Admiral Wil- 
liam G. Du Bose, chief of the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair, made the 
new estimate before the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

Why will the cost be more? 

Principally because navy yards now lack 
facilities to complete the construction pro- 
gram within a “reasonable” period, and 
because America’s private shipyards, at- 
cording to Joseph P. Kennedy, retired 
chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
ask “excessive” prices for cargo ships adapt- 
able as naval auxiliaries. Du Boseis recom- 
mendation: expand navy-yard facilities. 

Will American battleships built within 
the next few years be 43,000-tonners? 


Although Japan’s refusal to reveal her” 


naval-building plans permits United States 
to “escalate” tonnages above 35,000-ton 
London treaty limits, Admiral Du Bose re- 
vealed that no “material” changes will be 
made in plans for two battleships pre 
vided for in the regular Naval Appropris- 


tion Bill for 1938-39. But this did not 
mean that the three battleships asked 1 9 


the President’s extra authorization bil 
won't be 43,000-tonners. 
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End of Filibuster 
Shelving of Anti-Lynch Bill 


Breaks Senate Legislative Jam 


Once started, a Senate filibuster can be 
stopped only by: (1) agreement to shelve 
the filibustered bill; (2) collapse of the 
filibuster; (3) closure, Senate device which 
limits debate and thus permits a contested 
bill to come to a vote (seldom used be- 
cause it requires a two-thirds vote). 

Last week the filibuster against the 
Anti-Lynching Bill entered its seventh 
week without flagging. As it did so, the 
second move within three weeks to invoke 
closure fell far short of the necessary 59 
yotes. This week the Senate took the only 
other way out. It shelved the Anti-Lynch 
Bill and took up the $250,000,000 Defi- 
ciency Relief Bill. After futile protest, 
even Senator Wagner voted to displace his 
anti-lynch measure. 

Within four days the Relief Bill, making 
possible a 500,000 increase in WPA rolls, 
had raced almost unmolested through the 
House Appropriations Committee, the 
House, and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. In the House, only nine Demo- 
crats and fourteen Republicans risked po- 
litical oblivion by voting against it. Spend- 
for-recovery Senators at once sought to 
increase the appropriation to $400,000,000, 
but the bill was destined to go through 
just about as presented. 

With the filibuster broken, the long line 
of legislation formed behind it began to 
move, the relief bill in the lead. Elsewhere 
at the Capitol were these evidences of a 
speed-up which encouraged Congressmen’s 
hopes of getting back to political stumps 
before June: 


* Well ahead of the Senate on the legisla- 
tive timetable, the House passed the half- 
way mark on appropriations bills by ap- 


Harris & Ewing 


Senator Minton favors ... McNutt for 


proving a $130,099,052 supply bill for the 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor De- 
partments. 


{| Ending time-losing disputes over modi- 
fication of the undistributed-profits tax on 
ay ” . 

personally held” corporations, the House 
Ways and Means Committee sped an over- 
hauling of the Tax Revision Bill toward 
early House action. 


“| After three days of grilling by Senators 
King and Austin, Robert H. Jackson, 
Trust-busting Assistant Attorney General, 
in effect clinched his promotion to the 
Solicitor Generalship by winning approval 
of a Senate Judiciary subcommittee, 5 to 2. 


> 


Paul V. McNutt 


The Master of Indiana Submits 
Gracefully to 1940 Boom 





With the boom of a nineteen-gun salute 
thudding in his ears, a tall, muscular man 
set foot on a wharf in Manila Bay one 
bright day last April. United States Army 
and Navy officers snapped to attention, 
and insular government officials sized up 
a new American High Commissioner to 
the Philippine Commonwealth—Paul 
Vories McNutt. 

At that time the native throng chat- 
tered: “Magandang lalaki” (He’s a hand- 


some man!) and “Mukhang = mabait” 


(Looks like a nice fellow!) This week Paul 
Vories McNutt set foot in a ballroom in 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, and 
was engulfed in the jabber of some 4,000 
guests. Sen. and Mrs. Sherman Minton of 
McNutt’s home 


state, Indiana, had _ in- 





Newsphotos 


1940... but Van Nuys is 


vited the cream of officialdom to pay the 
High Commissioner their respects. 

Genial and debonair as a_ well-poised 
debutante, Paul McNutt exuded charm 
at what amounted to perhaps the strang- 
est “Coming Out Party” in capital his- 
tory. For not a big-timer or small-fry 
present failed to realize he had a ringside 
seat at McNutt’s debut as an avowed 
contestant for the 1940 Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination. 

Months ago Washington had wearied 
of trying to guess whether Franklin 
Roosevelt would run for a third term. 
Capital curiosity centered instead on the 
sometimes skillful, often blundering under- 
cover maneuvers of aspirants for Roose- 
velt’s mantle—men like RFC Chairman 
Jesse Jones; Senators Bennett Clark, 
Alben Barkley, and Burton Wheeler, 
Governors Frank Murphy and George 
Earle; Cabinet Members Henry Wallace, 
Harold Ickes, and James Farley. 

In sharp contrast to the shy efforts of 
these would-be candidates, McNutt’s un- 
blushing, above-board grab temporarily 
took the play from the rest of the field. 


Success Story 

As a campus politician, top-flight 
scholar, baseball pitcher, and possessor of 
a Greek God profile, Paul McNutt gave 
University of Indiana co-eds plenty to 
think about. A later generation of college 
girls appreciated his wavy, iron-gray hair 
and purposeful demeanor when, aged 34, 
he became dean of the university’s law 
school. 

Coupling his background as a wartime 
artillery instructor with a penchant for 
jingoistic speeches, the handsome Hoosier 
had little trouble getting himself elected 
national commander of the American 
Legion. With equal ease in 1932 McNutt 
talked Indiana voters into overlooking his 
Republican foes’ gibe—‘a lawyer who 
never tried a case; a soldier who never 
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an obstacle 
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fired a gun”—and they hoisted him to 
the Governorship. 

At Indianapolis, McNutt made fur fly 
—during his first few months in office 
abolishing 168 boards and commissions 
and consolidated the remaining 100 into 
eight central departments. “If the state 
government fails during the next four 
years,” he said, “I will be to blame. I 
hope the day of passing the buck to 
boards has passed forever.” 

Incidental to his reorganization pro- 
gram, McNutt cold-bloodedly weeded out 
hundreds of state employes and dictated 
their successors. He said “You're fired” so 
often that he earned the sobriquet Hoosier 
Hitler. To help in dishing out patronage, he 
chose a lawyer, Frank McHale, who soon 
became the second power in the state and 
was dubbed the Jim Farley of Indiana. 

Recognizing that no political machine 
can function without adequate funds, 
MeNutt backers established the Two Per- 
cent Club, an unofficial state employes’ 
organization with one major rule: all 
workers must kick back 2 per cent of their 
salaries to a central kitty. Indianans esti- 
mated total club dues at $100,000 a year. 

By clamping Terre Haute under martial 
law in the general strike of 1935 he 
drew the fire of labor for his “un-Ameri- 
can, unconstitutional usurpation of power.” 
But later McNutt won back some of labor’s 
esteem by espousing liberal legislation. 


‘Excelsior’ 


Indiana’s constitution prohibits a Gov- 
ernor from succeeding himself. So last 


year when MeNutt closed the door of 
the Executive Mansion behind him, he 
gave the key to M. Clifford Townsend, 
his Lieutenant Governor and hand-picked 
successor. Thus, McNutt men kept con- 
trol of the state machine and, by later 
organizing statewide McNutt-for-Presi- 
dent Clubs, laid the groundwork for their 
chief’s White House boom. 

Then the ex-Governor paused to take 
stock—and to plot his future. With cus- 
tomary directness McNutt went straight 
to the White House. He hoped for a 
Cabinet portfolio in payment for his sup- 
port in the 1936 elections. But President 
Roosevelt offered only the choice of a 
seat on a Federal commission or the 
Philippine High Commissionership. When 
he chose the job with the greater prestige, 
Washington dopesters chuckled. They 
thought Franklin Roosevelt had skillfully 
dealt Paul McNutt out of the 1940 pic- 
iure by exiling him to a post 10,000 miles 
from Washington. 

But such theorists failed to reckon with 
Paul MeNutt’s resourcefulness. He left 
strict orders with Manager McHale to 
keep the home fires burning during his 
absence. As a result of constant prodding, 
Indiana Democrats were primed last week 
to stage welcomes equally as warm as the 
Washington party. 

Meanwhile, however, McNutt faced yet 
another pesky problem: what to do about 
Indiana’s senior Senator, Frederick Van 
Nuys? In small ways Van Nuys had fre- 
quently clashed with the McNutt ma- 
chine, and the Indianapolis State House 


eee 





group had long sought a good excuse to 
read the Senator out of the party. Then 
last year Van Nuys had voted against the 
President’s Supreme Court Reorganization 
Bill. That was enough. From the steps of 
the White House executive offices Goy. 
ernor Townsend blandly predicted that 
Van Nuys would not be reelected. this 
year. 

Last week Van Nuys determined to put 
up a fight. He mailed thousands of letters 
to constituents accusing “certain persons 
in politics in Indiana” of conspiring for 
his downfall. The Senator not only asked 
for support but enclosed cards for joining 
“The Independent Committee of 100,000,” 
pledged to his reelection. 

In the apparently trivial Van Nuys 
situation, McNutt sensed a danger. If he 
persisted in his attempts to squeeze Van 
Nuys out of the Indiana picture, he would 
run the risk of antagonizing anti-Roose- 
velt Democrats. Such bitter foes of the 
Supreme Court Bill as Senators Wheeler, 
Burke, and King already had promised to 
invade Indiana to campaign for Van Nuys 
if he needed help. 


Outlook 


Washington wondered if McNutt’s par- 
ties there and in Indiana would enhance or 
retard his chances for the nomination. Ad- 
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Philippines; a Gallup poll of Democrats 
showed he had dropped from seventh to 
eleventh place as a Presidential choice. 
As assets, the candidate can count on 
his appearance, an engaging platform man- 
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Chains: In Georgia, the State Board of Penal Administration met last week in the new $1,750,000 Tattnall 
County Prison to speed the state’s program of ending chain gangs, whipping posts, and sweat boxes. Officials 
hope to silence criticism which for 50 years has branded Georgia’s treatment of convicts as ‘inhuman’ and ‘bar- 
barous.’ Incorrigibles will be unshackled and confined in the state’s new ‘Alcatraz.’ 
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Wide World 


Glen McNaughton, lawyer 


ner, the backing of one of the most power- 
ful state machines in the courtry, and his 
own driving ambition. 

On the debit side are three main items. 


, First, Democratic Chairman Farley, who 
) still resents McNutt’s failure to jump on 


the 1932 Roosevelt bandwagon until the 
last minute, will oppose any move he 
makes. Second, a New Deal group has al- 
ready begun a boom for MecNutt’s host 
and backer, Senator Minton. Third, Van 
Nuys will probably cause trouble. 

This week political forecasters conceded 
MeNutt a chance for the Presidential 
nomination, but just an outside chance. 
Best guess as to his immediate future: he 
will run against Van Nuys for the Senate 
or accept the presidency of the University 
of Indiana—taking pains to keep himself 


_ in the public eye until 1940 rolls around. 
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Curley in Eclipse 


Boston Judge Decides Ex-Boss 
Took $40,000 in Graft 


In 35 years James M. Curley rose from 
his first, obscure political post in Boston’s 
Common Council to the Massachusetts 
Governorship. Then, in 1936, fortune be- 
gan to frown. Young Henry Cabot Lodge 
beat Curley out of a United States Senate 
seat, and last November 36-year-old 
Maurice Tobin defeated him for the Bos- 
ton Mayoralty. Last week, in Suffolk 
County Superior Court, Judge Frederick 
W. Fosdick plotted out what many con- 
sidered the final dip in Curley’s political 
graph. 

Boston had brought suit last fall against 
the ex-Governor and Joseph Santosuosso, 
for the General Equipment 
Corp., charging that the tv-o had split 


$50,000 of an $85,000 damage award the 
company had obtained from the city 
while Curley was Mayor. 

In his long-awaited decision delivered 
last week, Judge Fosdick offered this ex- 
planation of the money’s fate: At the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington four 
years ago, Mayor Curley met one F. H. 
Graves, a corporation agent. “Graves said 
to Curley, in substance: ‘Can’t we settle 
the General Equipment case?’ To this 
Curley replied, in substance: ‘What is 
there in it for me?’ Graves answered: 
*$40,000°.” 

The judge ordered Santosuosso to pay 
the city $25,050 in principal and interest; 
Curley, $35,575. In Florida, at the bed- 
side of an invalid brother, Boston’s ex- 
boss announced he would appeal. 





Roosevelt Week 


A Wall Street jest churned passing 
froth in the nation’s press last week. Spon- 
sored by Glen McNaughton, corporation 
lawyer, a campaign set out to raise a 
$5,000,000 bounty for the President, pay- 
able if he would resign within five months. 

According to McNaughton, letters and 
pledges promptly began pouring in from 
every corner of the country. One en- 
thusiast wanted to raise the ante by 
$10,000,000; a WPA worker offered his 
mite; an undertakers’ academy praised 
the sponsor’s “intestinal fortitude—in 
other words, guts.” 

“We're wildfire!” McNaughton exulted. 

Later in the week, the fun took a new 
turn. To a New York newspaper one 
Clarence M. Bradbury sent $5 toward a 
“Fund for Transporting Critics and Dead 





International 


The First Lady approves lipstick 





Caterwaulers of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration to Other Lands.” 


{On the advice of her daughter, Mrs. 
John Boettiger, the President’s wife ap- 
peared bedecked in lipstick for the first 
time in her life. Her sole complaint: ap- 
plication of it takes too much time. 


{ Attending the broadcasters’ convention 
in Washington (see page 30), Elliott 
Roosevelt gave capital gossips a choice 
tidbit. The President’s second son invited 
a group of radio colleagues to dinner at 
the White House; then he withdrew the 
invitation because the President was 
“too busy.” Mr. Roosevelt’s partiality to 
radio had already stirred caustic press 
comment: presumably advisers warned 
that further display of favoritism wouldn’t 
sweeten newspaper dispositions. Later, 
Elliott took his friends, one or two at a 
time, over to the house to meet his father. 


§ At Miami Beach a Briton noted for his 
deliberately shocking statements jolted a 
dinner staged by the local businessmen’s 
Committee of One Hundred. Sir Charles 
Higham, wartime director of British 
propaganda and now a London advertis- 
ing executive, called the President “as 
bold, as ambitious, as demagogic and, had 
he the chance . . . as dictatorial as Hitler 
or Mussolini.” 


{ For the first vacation since his Florida 
fishing trip last December, Mr. Roose- 
velt arrived at Hyde Park for four days’ 
rest. Accompanying the President was 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
chief collaborator in the widely quoted 
“balanced” price statement. 





Crime Score 
U.S. Report for 1937 
Shows 21 Murders a Day 


Every month local law-enforcement offi- 
cers voluntarily report the number of 
crimes in their cities to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. In turn, the FBI 
analyzes the statistics and issues quarterly 
bulletins. 

Last week J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, 
announced the total for 1937. Gloomiest 
fact he found was that crime had increased 
6 per cent over the preceding year’s total, 
with a major crime committed every 22 
seconds. Crime classification: 


INN ciisstssinmentoncicania 7,859 
Manslaughter ............ 5,705 
ee 8,518 
| ae 59,786 
MINE inissscinsiabisaisiciints 15,478 
II cccvesisntguininisanen 292,870 
EE dicsssimiacniemene 780,031 
Seen 215,569 
TU A ciceunionienne 1,415,816 
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Yet Hoover sax one 
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trend.” In the past few years the average 
age of persons arrested for serious offenses 
has risen from 19 to 22, indication of de- 
creasing juvenile crime. 

Of those arrested for major crimes, onl: 
6.9 per cent represented women, as op- 
posed to 7.3 in 1936. But a comparison of 
average groups of the mcn and women ar- 
rested showed that proportionately women 
committed more crimes of violence, less 
minor crimes than men. 





Red on the Rocks 


Beal’s Proletarian Journey 


Leads to Carolina Jail 


In Raleigh, N. C., last week, Fred Erwin 
Beal walked out of the State Attorney 
General’s office, stepped into an elevator, 
and met an old acquaintance. 

“Hello, how are you, Judge?” 

“Hello, Beal,” said Associate Justice 
M. V. Barnhill of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court. They shook hands. Barnhill 
dodged photographers; Beal went his way 
to state prison and a seventeen- to twenty- 
year sentence. 


Then and Now 

When they first met in 1930 these two 
men were the central figures in the cause 
célébre of the day. At Gastonia, N.C., 
Beal and six other leaders of a Communist 
textile workers’ union were on trial for 
conspiracy to murder Gastonia’s police 
chief, O. F. Aderholt, who was killed June 
7, 1929, in a night-time raid on union head- 
quarters. As a Superior Court judge, Barn- 
hill presided and—after the verdict of 
guilty—sentenced the seven to prison.* 

None went to prison—then. At the Com- 


munist party’s instance, Beal and his co- | 


defendants skipped appeal bail and fled to 
Russia. Ill of tuberculosis, Kelly Y. (Red) 
Hendrix returned, served a few months, 
and went free on parole. Another died; four 
presumably are still in Russia. Sickened by 
what he had seen, Beal repudiated Stalinist 
Communism, came home, wrote for the 
Hearst press, and lived the life of a hunted 
rat. 

While orthodox Communists shunned 
and hated Beal, others, who had deserted 
Stalinism, wearied of his wailing self-pity 
and shunned him too. Meanwhile, unwor- 
ried by perfunctory police efforts to nab 
him, he wrote and last year published the 
story of his life—‘Proletarian Journey,” 
a book rich in practicing idealists’ early 
belief in Communism and later disillusion, 
but poor in sales appeal. Last month, dis- 
couraged and friendless, he visited his 
brother’s home at Lawrence, Mass. The 





*Last week Josephus Daniels’ Raleigh (N. C.) 
News & Observer recalled the proceedings as 
“a trial in which prejudice was marched before 
the jury.” 


local police picked him up—and a fantasy 
in liberalism began to unfold. 





‘Justice’ 
In 1929 the Communist-supported In- 
ternational Labor Defense handled the 
Gastonia cases—and ballyhooed them as 
‘apitalist persecutions. This year the 
I.L.D., outraged by Beal’s relapse from 
Stalinism, not only refused to help him 
but denounced those who did help. Like- 
wise Roger Baldwin’s liberal but non-Com- 
munist Civil Liberties Union remained 
aloof. (Against C.L.U. advice, Beal and 
the others had forfeited C.L.U. bail money 
when they skipped to Russia.) It re- 
mained for a group of individual liberals— 
some of them active in the C.L.U.—to do 
the little done for Beal before he waived 
extradition and surrendered in Raleigh. 





International 


Trail’s end: Fred Beal 


Louis Waldman, a New York attorney 
who heads the Socialist party’s conserva- 
tive wing, took the case and bespoke the 
feelings of most of this group: they didn’t 
think a lot of Beal, but they did think a lot 
of justice. Eugene Lyons—like Beal, an ex- 
Communist who couldn’t stomach Stalin- 
ism and wrote a book about it—accompa- 
nied the prisoner to North Carolina last week. 

Lyons came back with real hope that 
Prisoner No. 34722 might soon go free. 
North Carolina authorities plainly wanted 
as little public agitation as possible; Beal’s 
friends thought they detected either sym- 
pathy or indifference in powerful quarters. 
If they did, they didn’t find it in Gov. 
Clyde R. Hoey’s spoken words: he 
wouldn’t stand for organized protests, and 
Beal would be “treated just like any other 
prisoner.” Hoey, who had served as a 
privately retained prosecutor at the Gas- 
tonia trials, may have recalled Beal’s por- 
trayal in “Proletarian Journey”: “Clyde 
Hoey, looking for all the world like a 
quack-medicine barker “i 





The State of Hawaii 


Last October seven United States Seng. 
tors and twelve Representatives, with 
wives and children, enjoyed themselves 
for two weeks in Hawaii. As guests of 
Army and Navy officers, island officials 
and Princess Kawananakoa—descendant 
of the royal house that once ruled the jg. 
lands—they flew about in private planes. 
splashed in the surf, peered down the vol. 
cano craters, danced, ate poi (native fish 
dish) . , 

Between rounds of entertainment, the 
Congressmen did what they had officially 
come to do: with Sen. William H. King of 
Utah presiding, they sat as a committee at 
hearings on the long-standing proposal to 
change Hawaii’s status from that of terri- 
tory to state. Territorial Delegate Samuel 
W. King had three times made the pro- 
posal in bills introduced in Congress; the 
island legislature had been making it for 
years. 

Hawaii's territorial government footed 
the bills for the Congressional junket— 
$35,000. For its generosity, Hawaii re- 
ceived a pat on the back but not state- 
hood. Last week the committee reported 
that “the present disturbed condition of 
international affairs . . . suggests the wis- 
dom of further study.” Meantime, the 
committee report soothed, Hawaii should 
he treated like a state in matters of nation- 
al legislation, self-government, and com- 
merce. 


> 
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Gov. Davey Strikes 


Last week the Ohio Senate’s graft in- 
vestigation (see Newsweek, Jan. 17) 
brought Gov. Martin L. Davey once more 
into public notice. 

At a committee hearing Lee Bradley, 
once an employe of Davey’s tree-surgery 
company, testified he had functioned as a 
contact man in the Governor’s 1934 cam- 
paign. Amonz other sweeping charges, he 
swore that he had successfully solicited 4 
$25,000 contribution from General Motors 
in return for a promise of half the state's 
automobile business; that he was to re 
ceive substantial commissions on_ the 
General Motors sales; and that he had 
agreed to split his take with Davey. 

A General Motors spokesman called 
the charge “silly,” and the Governor at 
once threatened to seek Bradley’s arrest 
for criminal libel. Two days later in Cleve- 
land, Davey swore out a warrant charging 
perjury—but police couldn’t arrest Brad- 
ley. Knowing himself to be immune while 
on state property, he had taken refuge im 
the hearing room. Committee members 
finally obtained a writ of habeas corpus 
that prevented police from taking Bradley 
back to Cleveland before he had finished 
his testimony at Columbus. Then Brad- 
ley ended a nine-hour siege, emerged, was 
arrested, and went free on bail. 
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Water and Wind 


‘Biggest Freight Train’ 


Cleaves a Louisiana Town 


Throughout the country last week freak- 
ish weather made front-page news. A 
cord nineteen-day rainfall left Northern 
California farm lands flooded by swollen 
rivers. Blizzards in the Sierra Mountains 
piled snow 19 feet deep on Donner Sum- 
mit, isolating hundreds and killing two 
men in an avalanche at June Lake. In 
the South Central States, heavy snow 
replaced January’s dust storms, the mois- 
ture giving new hope to Dust Bowl wheat 
farmers. Michigan’s worst flood in 35 
vears inundated farm lands and industrial 
districts; rising rivers left 3,000 homeless 
in Arkansas. 

The week’s heaviest blow fell without 
warning on Rodessa, booming oil town of 
Northwestern Louisiana. Sounding like 
“the biggest freight train in the world on 
a brand-new track,” a tornado roared 
through the town, wrecked the power 
plant, hurled buildings and machinery 
from its path, caught men at work, and 
tore children from their beds. 

Five minutes later the wind subsided as 
suddenly as it had arisen. In the driving 
rain that followed, dazed searchers groped 
through the darkness, hauled battered vic- 
tims from the wreckage. No ambulances 
and few doctors were available; survivors 
got drugstore first aid and were carried by 
truck to hospitals in near-by towns. Until 
dawn the dead—some beheaded by flying 
timber or metal—-lay where they were. 

Next day revealed the twister’s total 
devastation: derricks wrecked, and a gas 
well running wild; 35 dead, at least 100 
injured; through Rodessa, a ravaged strip 
2 miles long, 200 yards wide—everything 
in the tornado’s path “splintered, twisted, 
knocked down, crazy looking . . . broken 
like matchwood.” 
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California: fatal snow in the Sierras 
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U.S. Dantbers Make History 


for Aviation and Argentina 


Good-Will Flight Stirs 
Talk of All-American League 


for Military Cooperation 


At 12:55 last Thursday morning a glis- 
tening 20-ton warplane roared across Mi- 
ami’s Municipal Airport, then lifted easily 
into the darkness above the floodlights. At 
one-minute intervals five more of the huge 
Boeing “flying fortresses”’—world’s most 
powerful bombers—swept into the air. Six 
hours later Air Corps officers in the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone heard overhead the thun- 
der of their 1,000-horsepower engines. 

At 4:25 Thursday afternoon the squad- 
ron dipped down onto Limatambo Airport, 
Lima, Peru. For 2,695 miles they had av- 
eraged 172 miles an hour, out of sight of 
one another but in constant communica- 
tion by radio. Then, after a six-hour rest, 
all but one—temporarily delayed for re- 
pairs—roared down the arid ‘coast of Chile 
and across the 17,000-foot Andes. At 12:09 
Friday afternoon, when Col. Robert Olds, 
squadron commander, stepped out fresh 
and smiling at El Palomar Field, Buenos 
Aires, he had completed the greatest mass 
flight of American bombers. 

The New York-Buenos Aires sea route 
takes up to seventeen days, and Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways Clippers take five—but the 
Army men had arrived in 34 hours. Buenos 
Aires’ 2,078,733 residents went wild. La 
Critica, lively nationalist paper, set the 
press’ tone by bubbling with praise—inci- 


dentally slamming Benito Mussolini’s war- 


rior son Bruno, who last month piloted 
three bombers from Rome to Rio de Ja- 
neiro. A front-page editorial said: “Wel- 
come to the aviators of democracy . 
None has bombarded cities . spread 
horror and death among defenseless women 
and children . . . They have come here on 
a mission of good will.” 

Sunday, the unarmed, four-motor bomb- 
ers showed their good will. After 100 Ar- 
gentine planes had maneuvered, the Amer- 
ican giants took to the air alone and de- 
lighted Buenos Aires with intricate evolu- 
tions in celebration of the inauguration of 
Argentina’s new President, Dr. Roberto 
Marcelino Ortiz—51, wealthy lawyer, im- 
porter, epicure, son of a Basque immigrant. 
From Bilbao (vital seaport devastated 
by the Duce’s Black Shirts last August) . 
As Finance Minister he proved his ability, 
his friendship for the United States, and 
his hatred for Fascism. Taking his sym- 
bols of office—a sash of the national colors 
and a gold-headed cane—the heavy-set 
President swore to uphold democracy and 
warned: “International parties tend to- 


Wide World 


Lt. Col. Robert Olds 


ward commotion . . . They would bring 
to America problems which we do not 
have and do not want.” 

Ortiz’ opponents charge that his vic- 
tory in last September’s election was due 
to “Fascist” intimidation of voters. But 
most critics agreed that Argentina suffers 
more from Mayor Hague bossism than 
from Fascism. Elections since 1930 have 
been mostly waged by political machines 
on personal issues. At that time a mili- 
tary coup overthrew the Radical Presi- 
dent Hipolite Irigoyen, who had become 
senile, irrascible, and unapproachable. 

Next year dissident Radicals combined 
with Conservatives to elect Augustin P. 
Justo for a six-year term (Argentine Presi- 
dents are legally barred from succeeding 
themselves). His first act was to install 
a combined NRA and AAA. That, com- 
bined with rising world food prices, 
brought Argentina unprecedented _pros- 
perity. Last year all that Ortiz had to do 
was to run on a platform promising con- 
tinuance of government policies. He 
handily defeated Dr. Marcelo de Alvear, 
tall, 69-year-old Radical candidate, 1,093,- 
000-815,000. 

Justo, started the work of changing 
Argentina’s long-standing coolness for the 
United States to friendship. Franklin 
Roosevelt’s “good-neighbor policy” made 
Justo’s path easy, and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, with his reciprocal-trade 
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pacts, saw that business profited from the 
era of good feeling. In 1937 Argentina 
bought $4,400,000 worth of planes alone 
and promptly paid off American loans, 

At the inter-American peace conference 
a year ago, Justo’s most ambitious effort 
failed: Geneva was able to block his project 
for forming an all-American League of 
Nations. But last week a disguised version 
of this bobbed up. As Washington naval 
strategists intimated that the United States 
Navy might have to fight simultaneously 
in the Atlantic and Pacific—and by infer. 
ence protect all South America—The Ney 
York Times’ Buenos Aires correspondent, 
John W. White, cabled a remarkably timed 
story. He claimed: “A proposal for an 
inter-American military and naval alliance 
among all American nations for mutual 
protection against possible 
Asiatic aggression . will be formally 
presented in the near future.” 

Washington officially denied the report, 
and other correspondents were completely 
unsuccessful in finding what lay behind it. 
Best guess was that Argentine officials— 
possibly Carlos Saavedra Lamas, retiring 
Foreign Minister—had considered this a 
strategic time to send up a trial balloon 
because of three events: Hitler’s latest ad- 
vance in Austria, the debate over increas- 
ing the American Navy by 20 per cent 
(see page 14), and the visit of the “flying 
fortresses.” 


aa 


Shake-Up in China 


Yangtze Conqueror Recalled 
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to Army-Ridden Japan 


James Edward Walsh of Ripon, Wis. 
entered Shanghai’s Japanese district to 
salvage the remains of his printing plant. 
Japanese sentries took him to military 
headquarters where they struck his face 
and made him scrub the floor before they 
let him go. 

In the long list of Occidental grievances 
against Japan, the manhandling of Walsh 
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was trivial. But it had the distinction of . 


being the last “international incident” 
under the regime of Gen. Iwane Matsui, 
fiery conqueror of Shanghai and Nanking. 
During the last six months his unruly 
troops among other things wounded Bnrit- 
ish Ambassador Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
sank the United States gunboat Panay, 
and set up a reign of terror throughout 
the Lower Yangtze Valley. 

Last week the Mikado’s General Staff 
recalled the 59-year-old General and gave 
his command to Shunroku Hata, Inspector 
General of Military Education. Hata is an 
iron-fisted conservative who has orders to 
restore discipline in the ranks and at the 
same time to speed up the conquest of 
China’s northeastern seaboard. 

That General Hata has inherited no 
easy task, last week’s war developments 
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“Look at this car of mine,” I said.‘‘The only rea- 
son we bought it was because we figured 
it would be cheaper to service and run. 
Now darned if it doesn’t sound as though 
we could run a Packard just as cheaply.” 


So we bought the car we’ve always wanted. We 
found our Packard Six—this big, blue- 
blooded 122-inch wheelbase Packard 
with its 100 horsepower—cost only a few 
dollars a month more to buy, and no 





Up until the time we went to a party at the 
Bishops, I’d said “‘No” every time my 
wife hinted she’d just love to own a 
Packard. But that evening Herb Bishop 
took me out in his garage and showed me 
his pride and joy—a new Packard! 





The very next day Helen and I marched into 
a Packard showroom and took one of the 
new 1938 Packards out for a spin. Hon- 
estly, there’s never been such a car. It 
rides so gently that even smooth roads 
seem better than they are! 





more to run, than the smaller car we'd 
intended buying. It out-performs any 
eight I’ve ever driven. And we feel bet- 
ter, more like somebody, driving our 
Packard than we ever have in our lives. 


Youre looking at a reformed ‘No-man/ 





“Helen,” | said to my wife when we left, “may- 
be I haven’t been such a mental giant 
about this business of buying a car. I’ve 
been assuming a Packard was out of our 
reach, but from what Herb tells me it 
looks as though I’ve been 100% wrong.” 





But it wasn’t until we actually got down to 
figures that this inveterate “No”-man 
really reformed. I tell you, those figures 
were eye-opening! For instance, my old 
car more than took care of the down pay- 
ment on the Packard. 





Each Tuesday night at 9:30 
E. S. T. over the N. B.C. Red 
Network. Lanny Ross, Charles 
Butterworth and Walter O’Keefe 
in a big, brilliant full hour 
show. Packard cordially invites 
you to listen. 


PACKARD 
SIX & EIGHT" 


* Also known as Packard 120 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 

















Birth of a Warship 
perl i 


ae 
. Harris & Ewing Philadelphia Inquirer 
On paper: Navy Department draftsmen at work On wood: making a template (pattern) for a metal part 


With one-fourth of the world’s population involved in 
merciless, devastating conflict, America’s formula for safety 
is to spend billions to strengthen its first line of defense, a 
Navy ‘second to none.’ President Roosevelt has asked Con- 
gress to authorize construction of 47 warships. To be started 
immediately: four battleships. Most modern American bat- 
tleship is fourteen years old. 


*hiladelphia Inquirer 


attern curve 





Acme _ hiladelphia Inquirer 


Ceremony: first rivet for the North Carolina ‘Skin’: a cruiser’s bottom begins to take shape 
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Acme 


Power: propellers of the fast cruiser Philadelphia 


International Acme 


y turns out a cruiser gun turret Nose: acruiser on the ways at Philadelphia Navy Yard 
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16-inch guns produced at the Naval Gun Factory... .. . are loaded by a crane of 350-ton capacity 


“ 
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Wide World 


U.S.S. New Mexico: Admiral Leahy says—the battleship ‘can go farther, stay longer, and fight harder .. . 








HOME INFLUENCE~—Symbol of 


uying Fower 


Evanston, Illinois, is a suburb of Chicago, a suburb of homes, with spacious lawns and tree-arched 


streets; churches and libraries and clubs and schools... Northwestern University, the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, the National College of Education and the Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. This 
north shore suburb adjoins Chicago. Its 16,000 families enjoy a substantial income average and have 
impressive buying power. Their appreciation of intellectual, social and economic values is unusually 
keen. Their acceptance of a newspaper indicates not only what heads of families themselves prefer to 
read but also what they believe their growing children should read. 

The Chicago Daily News goes into 71% of the homes in Evanston every weekday 
evening*. .. is purchased and welcomed and read on the basis of merit, for no prizes, no premi- 
ums, no contests to stimulate circulation are employed. 

Evanston is but a single community example of the penetration of The Chicago Daily 
News’ home influence in all Chicago and suburban neighborhoods. 


The Chicago Daily News has greater Home Coverage and reaches 





MORE more Able-to-Buy families than any other daily newspaper in Chicago. 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
LEADERSHIPS 


sex | THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


MORE Department Store 
Advertising than any other newspaper 


ba Chicago — morning, evening or Chicago's GLOOM E Newspaper om THE MOST VALUABLE 


“Source: Survey of Daily Newspaper Home Coverage in Metropolitan Chicago 


Sunday. 11937. Media Records, Inc.} 
- CIRCULATION IN THE CITY 
The Chicago Daily News does not accept 


Alcoholic Beverage Advertising. For fair 
comparative purposes, it is mot included. 








DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza » DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building + SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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dearly demonstrated. Threatened by Japa- 
nese encircling movements, 400,000 Chi- 
nese in Southern Shantung ended their 
cefensive tactics and successfully counter- 
attacked along a wide front. In Southern 
Hopei, Red guerrillas came down from 
the highlands, seized 75 miles of the Ping- 
han railroad, and cut off 60,000 Japanese 
troops from their supply base at Peiping. 
At Chengchow, Honan Province rail junc- 
tion and the principal object of the Japa- 
nese attack (it dominates the main com- 
munication routes of North China), Chi- 
nese engineers blew up the bridge (China’s 
largest) across the Yellow River, forcing 
the invaders to prepare for a_ perilous 
mid-winter crossing over ice. 


Backstage 

Difficulties on the mainland gave Tokyo 
militarists a suitable cue to introduce into 
the Diet their National Mobilization Bill. 
This is a totalitarian measure providing 
for state control of all industry, prohibi- 
tion of strikes, regulation of wages, com- 
pulsory labor service, and rigid press cen- 
sorship. Ostensibly a move to unite the 
country for “national defense purposes,” 
it would in effect hand over the govern- 
ment to the army and navy general staff, 
killing off the last pretense of a Parlia- 
mentary system. 

Well knowing that the political parties 
would fight the measure tooth and nail, 
generals attempted to smooth the way by 
recalling Matsui. Parliamentarians have 
had chills and fever ever since the con- 
queror’s high-handed measures began in- 
furiating the United States and Britain. 
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Arctic Journey 
Russians End Nine-Month 


Slide Off the Top of the World 


After two weeks of struggle against 
thick ice and tricky Arctic currents, the 
icebreakers Taimyr and Murman last 
week sighted signal fires of the four Rus- 
sian scientists marooned on a floe off the 
Greenland coast. Feb. 1 the floe began to 
break up. The explorers’ portable fur-lined 
shack departed with most of it. Fissures 
appeared in the 100- by 160-foot fragment 
that was left. Planes, icebreakers, and 
dirigibles alike began to batter unsuccess- 
fully against the storms and ice of the 
North in attempts to reach them. 

For nine months the explorers had seen 
neither man nor ship. Yet when Pilot 
Genady Vlasoff flew to them, without 
wireless equipment, from the Taimyr, Ivan 
Papanin coolly took pictures of his landing 
before rushing to embrace him. But though 
the men eagerly consumed the beer and 
tangerines Vlasoff had brought, they were 
m no hurry to leave. 

For 24 more hours they waited while 
the Taimyr led the Murman through the 





Gen. Shunroku Hata 


last three difficult miles. After a drawing 
of lots Papanin, the leader, and Krenkel 
went aboard the Murman; Feodoroff and 
Shirshoff, with the records, aboard the 
Taimyr. 





Significance 
Encamped on the ice floe since May 21, 
the Russians had made a 1,300-mile jour- 
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ney. But this was not the first proof that 
the drift of current is across the Pole. In 
the last century Captain De Long’s Jean- 
nette, which he was forced to desert off 
the Far Eastern Siberian coast, and Nan- 
sen’s ship, the Fram, traveled hundreds of 
miles across the Polar Sea. 

In addition to confirming these earlier 
experiences, the explorers sent daily 
weather reports to Moscow by radio, made 
records of the depth of the sea, the cur- 
rent, and the wind. Full value of their 
work will not be known until after these 
records are carefully examined, but they 
will undoubtedly contain much data which 
the Soviet needs before carrying out its 
long-sought goal—establishment of an air 
route to America via the North Pole. 


More GPU Mystery 


Somebody recalled secing Feodor Buten- 
ko, acting chief of the Soviet legation in 
Bucharest, at luncheon with the blond 
mistress of a comrade on Feb. 5, the day 
before he disappeared. Rumanian police 
said the bloodstains found on his door- 
step next day were not made by human 
blood. For a week European newspapers 
dished up these and other mixtures of the 
grimness of the Stalin purge and the frills 
of a Balkan intrigue. 

Then, in Rome the newspaper Giornale 


Newsweek Map 


The third polar ‘floating party’ ends happily 
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d'Italia scooped the Continent with a 
story of Butenko’s arrival there, a Bol- 
shevik in flight to a Fascist haven. For- 
eign correspondents verifying the Gior- 
nale’s beat were guided by the Ministry 
of Propaganda to a hotel where a chunky 
young man who answered to the name of 
Butenko told them: 

“A man arrived from Vienna and took 
lodgings at the legation. I suspected him. 
On Feb. 5 this individual, evidently a 
Soviet agent, and two other agents called 
three times and insisted that we go to- 
gether to Sinai. I said I was ill but they 
insisted. I wanted my chauffeur along but 
they said the man from Vienna could 
drive. I then understood a plot was afoot 
to kidnap or kill me. I hid four days in 
Bucharest and crossed the border with a 
false passport. I depend on the protection 
of the Italian Government.” 

Fascist officials, from Foreign Minister 
Count Galeazzo Ciano down, treated 
Butenko as a prize guest. Local news- 
papers opened their columns to his de- 
nunciations of Stalinism. Only one other 
Soviet diplomat—Alexander Barmine, who 
escaped from the Athens legation in De- 
cember—has dared protest to the outside 
world against the purge. 

In Moscow, Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff heard of the Rome interviews 
about the time the Rumanian Govern- 
ment forwarded him a letter, supposedly 
sent by Butenko to explain his flight. 
Litvinoff already had made one protest 
to Rumania, so sharp it endangered diplo- 
matic relations. He summoned the Ru- 
manian chargé d'affaires: 

“We don’t believe the version of the 
voluntary departure of Butenko .. . If 
the letter is not a fake, it was written 
under pressure, perhaps after torture. 
While Butenko has not appeared in any 
free country and shown himself to people 
who know him, nothing ever will shake 
our conviction that he still is in Rumania 
in the power of kidnapers, if not killed by 
them. In this connection the Soviet Gov- 
ernment .. . insists upon complete satis- 
faction.” 

A secretary at the Soviet Embassy in 
Rome went to school with Butenko. He 
called three times last week. The Butenko 
there said he would not face the recrimi- 
nations of an old comrade and refused to 
see him. 


§] Two Soviet citizens employed by Amer- 
icans in Moscow disappeared last week. 
Friends who called at the home of Roman 
Biske, translator of legal documents at 
the American Embassy, found the seal of 
the secret police on his door. Nadeja 
Radunskaya, secretary for the Inter- 
national News Service correspondent, also 
disappeared. Her sister, a ballet dancer, 
was arrested several months ago. The purge 
has begun to hit the several dozen Rus- 
sians working as secretaries or chauffeurs 
for foreigners in Moscow. 


Trumpets in Spain 
Insurgents Renew Offensive; 


Foreigners Extol Heroes 


Three months ago, near Madrid, keen- 
eyed loyalist machine gunners sighted 
Guy Castle worming his way through an 
olive grove. A spatter of bullets crippled 
both his legs; he was sent to a base hos- 
pital at La Linea, just behind the Rock of 
Gibraltar. Last week the 22-year-old 


Maryland adventure-seeker decided he’d 
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position than of the Fascist. Last week, 
however, a foreign apologist for Franco 
finally swung into action. After a three 
months’ tour of rebel territory, Ellery 
Sedgwick, heavy-set, ultraconservative At. 
lantic Monthly editor, cabled his jm. 
pressions. 

“Life in White Spain is lived as it was 
lived before . . . There are orphanages 
. . » It makes no difference if the child 
was born Red or White . . . If the parents 
are gone no questions are asked . . . Ah! 
The Requetes [Carlists] . . . bravest of the 
brave . . . No such romantic folk since 
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Wide Work 





Foes in Spain: Dorothy Parker and Editor Sedgwick 


had enough of the civil war. One night he 
crept from the grounds to the water front, 
plunged into the wintry Mediterranean, 
and struck out for a cluster of lights that 
meant British territory and safety. But 


- when he clambered ashore, barking dogs 


brought sentries in Spanish uniforms. He 
had landed a few yards short of the 
British lines. 

This week the sole American known to 
be serving in General Franco’s Foreign 
Legion faced a court-martial at Seville— 
while on the Aragon plain, 36 miles north 
of Teruel, detachments of the 3,000-man 
American Lincoln-Washington battalion 
battled to halt a renewed Franco offensive. 

In Teruel itself—scene of the loyalist’s 
biggest victory last December—insurgents 
had reputedly surrounded the shattc:-:. 
town on all sides, set it afire with under- 
ground mines and heavy artillery, and 
were battling government defenders in the 
streets. 


Propagandists 

This 3,000 to 1 distribution of Ameri- 
can fighters in Spain roughly corresponded 
to the division of American writing talent 
behind the lines. As a result, the American 
public has received far and away a more 
sympathetic account of the government 


the Highland clans . . . same spiritual 
stock.” ; 

Sedgwick’s pro-Franco lyricism is a 
small voice compared with the chorus 
from the startling conversion to the loyal- 
ist cause of hitherto class-unconscious in- 
tellectuals. Most surprising of those hear- 
ing the call of the proletariat was the 
bitter-sweet wit and poetess Dorothy 
Parker. A visit to Valencia unhinged her 
renowned flippancy on a subject it had 
never touched before: 

“When I came back to the table six sol- 
diers were sitting there . . . I had a pack 
of American cigarettes . . . made it under- 
stood I was ofiering it . . . Each one rose 
and shook my hand .. . Darling of me to 
share my cigarettes with men on their 
way back to the trenches. Little Lady 
~ountiful. The prize sow.” 

“In Valencia last Sunday morning, 4 
pretty, bright Sunday morning, five Ger- 
man planes came over and bombed the 
quarter down by the port ... a poor 
quarter . . . congested . . . There was 4 
great pile of rubble, and on the top of it 
a broken doll and a dead kitten. It was 
a good job to get these. They were ruth- 
less enemies to Fascism.” (Second quota- 
tion from the class-conscious New Masses, 
first from the debonair New Yorker.) 
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Metallurgists’ Meeting: 
Meteors, a Use for Indium, and 
Compressed Caesium 


A new gold site was discovered in Can- 
ada; a gold mine was air-conditioned in 
South Africa. A researcher from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., found a method of running 
blast furnaces that may save steel men 
$35,000,000 to $70,000,000 a year. 

With these and a hundred other items 
of shop talk, the 148th meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, held in New York last 
week, kept some 2,400 members posted on 
advances in their profession. The five-day 
session produced ‘250 papers. Themes of 
wide appeal: 

Metals from Heaven: Most meteors burn 
up in mid air. Of the estimated 15,000,000 
that enter the earth’s atmosphere every 
day, only one or two pea-sized scraps ever 
reach the ground. 

But now and then a large meteor breaks 
through. Thousands of years ago a whole 
swarm of the white-hot rocks landed in 
North Central Arizona and blasted a hole 
nearly a mile wide and 600 feet deep— 
Meteor Crater. Ever since the early 1900s 
geologists and mining engineers, knowing 
“shooting stars” contain large quantities 
of iron and nickel, have searched for pieces 
of these meteors. 

Hans T. F. Lundberg, Swedish geophy- 
sicist and latest hunter of the metal de- 


posits, last week reported optimistic 
results. Using variometers—instruments 
sensitive to extremely small magnetic 


fields—he found five sunken masses, the 
largest of which was 1,500 feet under- 
ground and covered an area of more than 
66,000 square feet. For a while Lundberg 
was puzzled because three of the five 
masses weren’t even in the crater, but a 
study of the territory convinced him that 
the original meteors hit a supply of water 
and boiled it into steam. Unable to escape, 
the steam exploded and scattered the 
meteors horizontally through the ground. 

Asked whether his work had any com- 
mercial possibilities, Lundberg gave some 
conservative figures: the Arizona meteors 
contained 92 per cent iron and 8 per cent 
nickel. A million tons of this sunken 
treasure, he estimated, would be worth 
about $20,000,000, but actually the re- 
gion was riddled with “millions of tons” of 
meteor fragments. 

Story of Indium: C. F. Smart, metal- 
lurgist at General Motors’ Pontiac motor 
division, Pontiac, Mich., told of research 
that may make an important product out 
of one of nature’s rarest metals. 

Some petroleum lubricants contain fatty 
acids that damage an automobile’s steel 
bearings. So engineers plated an experi- 
mental bearing with a few hundredths of a 
gram of indium and gave it a run of 5,000 





International 


Repository of metal treasure: Meteor Crater 


miles at a speed of 75 miles an hour. Al- 
though they used a high-acid oil, the bear- 
ing showed no serious corrosion. On the 
same run the same lubricant completely 
ruined three unplated bearings. 

In 1924 indium was too expensive to 
use even experimentally. It cost $4,500 a 
pound, and science’s most delicate instru- 
ments could barely detect it in certain 
zinc ores. Then a Utica, N.Y., engineer, 
William S. Murray, started studying ore 
specimens from all over the country in a 
search for a large-scale source of the metal. 
Several years ago he located a site in Ari- 
zona that was comparatively rich in it: 
there was about one ounce of indium in 
every 1,000 pounds of ore. Today its cost 
has been cut to $450 a pound, well within 
industry’s research budget. 

Squeezed Atoms: The particles compos- 
ing a gas are far from one another and 
free to move about; hence, gases can easily 
be compressed. But most metals are made 
up of crystals—groups of atoms arranged 
in compact cube formations and held there 





Acme 
Dentistry innovation: 
to take gas, squeeze bulb 


by tremendous electrical forces. This is 
simply science’s way of saying you can’t 
make a piece of metal much smaller by 
applying pressure. 

Last week, however, Prof. Percy W. 
Bridgman, Harvard University physicist, 
read a 29-page report that told of his 
success in breaking this rule. He placed 
tiny metal lumps under tapered steel cyl- 
inders and applied pressures up to 750,000 
pounds a square inch. Sometimes the 
cramped atoms of metal balked; electrical 
energy backfired and explosions shattered 
the tough cylinders as if they were pieces 
of glass. But Professor Bridgman set up 
protective shields in his laboratory and 
continued his work until he managed to 


squeeze one metal, caesium, to half its 
volume. 
With such changes in size a metal’s 


crystals take on completely new forma- 
tions. Substances are created that are to 
be found nowhere on the earth’s surface. 
While the rest of the meeting’s visitors 
worried about old metals, Professor Bridg- 
man made new ones. 





Northwestern Dentists 
Reveal New Evidence on Cause 
of Tooth Cavities 


Nine out of ten persons have dental 
cavities (caries), and dentists are fairly 
sure the cause of decay is lactic acid, best 
known as a component of sour milk. But 
they don’t agree on the source of the sour- 
milk ingredient. One theory is that certain 
bacteria cluster on the teeth and excrete 
the acid, which eats through the enamel 
shell into the underlying dentine. An- 
other is that the destructive acid is pro- 
duced by fermentation of sugars which 
get into the grooves and pits of the teeth. 

For five days last week 8,000 dentists at- 
tended the Chicago Dental Society’s 74th 
annual meeting. A report on cavities, by 
six experts of the Northwestern University 
Dental School at Evanston, IIl., engrossed 
the members for an entire afternoon. 

The Northwesterners attacked the prob- 
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lem from a new angle. They set out to 
find why one person in ten is immune to 
tooth decay. They gave each of 750 pa- 
tients a stick of chewing gum to stimulate 
saliva flow and supply the mouth with 
sugar. Then they put a sample of the 
saliva into a test tube with one-tenth of a 
gram of powdered tooth enamel and heated 
the mixture for four hours at 37.5 degrees 
centigrade (body temperature) . 

All the samples contained bacteria. Yet 
the tests showed that the saliva of pa- 
tients immune to cavities had little effect 
on enamel. Moreover, the saliva of sus- 
ceptible persons dissolved more enamel 
and did it faster than pure bacterial soups. 
Clearly the caries-forming acid was not 
produced by bacteria alone. 

The Northwestern researchers think the 
bacteria have a hidden accomplice in the 
erosion of teeth—probably an enzyme, a 
complex chemical that helps convert sugars 
into acids. They hope to find a way of 
neutralizing the effect of these two acid- 
forming factors: “It should be possible .. . 
The measure employed should be crystal- 
lized into a program .. . for the prevention 
of caries.” 


€ Also at the Chicago meeting, Dr. Walter 
Hyde of Minneapolis, Minn., speculated 
on the size of modern teeth. In a study of 
nineteenth-centuries statistics, he found 
that the average width of the two upper 
middle teeth (central incisors) was 9 mil- 
limeters. Dr. Hyde then measured the 
same teeth in his own patients. Most of 
them were nearly 10 millimeters wide. His 
conclusion: “The children I now know have 
larger teeth than those I knew twenty years 
ago.” 

Many dentists will disagree with Dr. 
Hyde. For ten years Dr. Herbert Margolies 
of Harvard University has been comparing 
present-day jaws with those of the anthro- 
poid ape and primitive man. He detects a 
marked tendency toward smaller and 
fewer teeth. 





Crime and Lunacy 


Six years ago Martin J. Lavin, New 
York ex-convict, was arrested for first- 
degree murder but never stood trial: a 
state lunacy commission declared him an 
“alcoholic psychopath” and sent him to the 
state asylum at Matteawan. Dr. Frederick 
Wertheim, Bellevue Hospital psychiatrist, 
protested: “He was simulating insanity. 
I tell you he will yet commit another 
murder.” 

Eight months later Lavin, dropping his 
pretense, convinced Matteawan officials he 
was sane. Meanwhile witnesses to the 
murder had disappeared. Lavin went free. 
Last month New York police surprised 
him robbing a pawnshop. In the ensuing 
gun battle, Lavin was killed—but not be- 
fore he had murdered a policeman. 

By last week Lavin’s record had 
prompted an inquiry into the state’s whole 


technique of handling insanity. In New 
York, Sen. John J. McNaboe, chairman of 
a legislative committee investigating law 
enforcement, held public hearings on his 
bill to abolish the patronage-ridden, in- 
efficient criminal-lunacy commission. Un- 
der the present system, a court appoints 
three men—psychiatrist, lawyer, layman 
—to judge a specific case. McNaboe pro- 
poses a permanent State Lunacy Authority, 
appointed by the Governor and em- 
powered to review decisions of nine dis- 
trict boards. 

McNaboe started by concentrating his 
scrutiny on hospital psychiatry. Allen Ber- 
nard, Journal and American reporter, told 
how he had feigned insanity and spent 
fifteen days at Rockland State Hospital: 
“The more normal I acted, the more in- 
sane they thought me!” Quoting from his 
Journal-American “exposé” of Rockland, 
he testified he’d gotten “abominable” 
food, abuse, and no treatment. 

Dr. Russell E. Blaisdell, Rockland’s 
head, had little to offer in rebuttal. He 
admitted he wasn’t a qualified psychia- 
trist. He hadn’t a large enough staff, he 
complained, to examine incoming patients 
thoroughly. His best defense: Bernard was 
too good an actor. 








Sino-Japanese: Sai Shoki of 
Korea danced three weeks ago on 
the Pacific coast—first American 
appearance of an artist from the 
‘Forbidden Peninsula’ of China, 
which Japan has dominated for 34 
years. Last week Sai captivated 
New York audiences. 
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WPA Musicians Produce 
First Nationwide Festival 


Lindsborg, Kan., is a green hollow in the 
central prairies. Every year since 1882 jts 
population (one out of four sings) has 
sponsored a music festival in Holy Week. 
To music pilgrims the first festival of the 
year means the beginning of spring. 

Last week, for the first time in 56 years, 
America’s “musical springtime” began in 
the winter—and not in Lindsborg. The 
WPA Federal Musical Project staged sj- 
multaneous festivals in 100 centers from 
Lewiston, Maine, to Phoenix, Ariz. It was 
the first national demonstration of govern- 
ment music. 

Programs were limited to works of Amer- 
ican composers “as a means of advancing 
American music.” More than 6,000 mu- 
sicians took part in 600 performances of 
native songs, chants, folk tunes, sympho- 
nies, choruses, and ballets. In some cities 
programs were devoted to the music iden- 
tified with the region. 

Los Angeles featured music of Bill Bil- 
lings (1746), composer of America’s first 
anthems. In historic Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
two large choruses climbed into the galleries 
to sing Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima.” 
In El Paso and San Antonio, Texas, WPA 
orchestras played music introduced in the 
state’s border years. Mayor S. Davis Wil- 
son of Philadelphia and Mayor Daniel W. 
Hoan of Milwaukee put up illuminated 
signs on their respective City Halls to 
ballyhoo their local observances. 

New York (which has no yearly festival 
of its own) jubilated for four days. The 
WPA glee crews went through peace songs, 
war songs, mountain music, spirituals, can- 
tatas, and barroom ballads. So that no type 
of American music be missed, they even 
sang “Frankie and Johnny.” 





Benjamin West Exhibit: 
Philadelphia Honors Painter 
Who Learned From Indians 


“We have a young Painter now study- 
ing in Rome,” Benjamin Franklin wrote 
his London landlady’s daughter in 1762. 
Poor Richard was pointing with pride to a 
Quaker compatriot, Benjamin West. In the 
mighty Greek temple of the Philadelphia 
Art Museum next week art students for 
the first time will have a chance to view 
a representative collection of West's 
works. 

At the instance of Henri Marceau, cu- 
rator of painting at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Arts, collectors from all over 
the country lent a total of 60 oils for the 
exhibition, which marks West’s bicente- 
nary. Marceau himself found perhaps the 
most unusual canvas—a landscape ex- 
ecuted by West when he was 12 years old. 
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Landscape—by Benjamin West (aged 12 





Teacher 
Benjamin West was born 200 years ago 
next October in a little frame house that 
now stands white among the lawns of 
Swarthmore College (it’s called the West 
Memorial Museum). Family legend says 
Benjamin pulled hairs from the house 
cat’s tail to make a paintbrush when he 
was 8 years old—an age at which he 
learned the art of coloring from Delaware 
Indians “who were pleased with his rude 
drawings of birds, fruits, and flowers.” 

At 18 West moved from his native 
Springfield into Philadelphia; from there 
he went on to New York. Here two mer- 
chants liked his portraiture so well that 
they financed him for studies in Rome, 
among whose glories he dwelt industrious- 
ly for three years. Then, needing to raise 
funds, he went to London for a short visit. 
He remained 60 years. 

It was the Archbishop of York who com- 





missioned West to paint his celebrated 
“Death of General Wolfe.” In this the 
American introduced a shocking novelty— 
depicted his subjects in the clothes they 
wore, instead of the conventional Greco- 
Roman hero habiliments. This revolution- 
ary technique made him famous and rich. 
George III was among those who com- 
missioned West to paint an impressive 
succession of huge canvases (he painted 
more than 400 pictures) . 

West was a founder of the Royal Acad- 
emy, in which he taught and of which, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds’ death, he be- 
came the second president—only American 
to head it in its 170 years of existence. (He 
turned down a knighthood because of his 
faith.) Yet his contemporaries (Reynolds, 
Gainsborough) and his pupils (the Ameri- 
cans Stuart, Peale, Trumbull, and Copley) 
surpassed him in vision and _ technique. 
And today his reputation rests chiefly on 
his genius as a teacher. 
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What School Children Do 
When They Get a Free Hand: 
They Conduct a Survey 


The reading habits of children, like the 
mating habits of ants, are periodically sub- 
jected to grave scrutiny. Just how much 
they vary from generation to generation 
remains somewhat in doubt—and the re- 
sults of two surveys given out in New York 
City last week furnished facts for new con- 
troversy. 

An educator—Dr. May Lazar of Colum- 
bia University’s Teachers College—trained 
the intellectual microscope on 2,000 boys 
and girls of 10 to 13. The majority, she dis- 
covered, neglected useful reading for “Tar- 
zan,”’ “The Bobbsey Twins,” and fairy 
tales; boys read too many detective and 
adventure yarns; girls, too many love and 
mystery stories. 

Children themselves—students at an ex- 
perimental institution called the City and 
Country School—proffered data to prove 
that youngsters develop a serious reading 
bent between the ages of 8 and 12. The 13- 
year-old editors of Bookworm’s Digest, the 
school’s 1-cent mimeographed monthly, 
asked 100 fellow pupils (ages 7 to 12; most- 
ly of ordinary middle-class environment) 
which of 36 magazines listed they favored. 

Results: while 8-year-olds run to picture 
magazines, in the next few years they de- 
velop a taste for publications like News- 
wEEK. Bill, or “Blitz,” a knee-pants editor 
who declined to give his family name, not- 
ed a tendency in his older readers to turn 
to magazines of opinion like The Nation 
and New Republic (“There was one boy in 
the 1l-year-olds who wanted to look like 
an intellectual genius. He said he read the 
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‘Experientia does it’ at the City and Country School 
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whole 36. We didn’t count him.”) Blitz 
did point to one “encouraging factor”: the 
half-dozen publications aimed at child in- 
terest remained at the bottom of the list. 





Experience 


Some sociologists saw in the C. & C. sur- 
vey a valuable contribution by children re- 
leased from the academic fetters and prej- 
udices of regulation classrooms. 

Caroline Pratt, an upstate New York 
teacher, started the project 25 years ago 
with five youngsters “loaned” by friends. 
Now the enrollment is 160, with 28 faculty 
members. Miss Pratt set out to develop the 
principle first tried out in the German 
kindergarten of Friedrich Frébel (1837) 
and introduced to America (1860) by Eliz- 
abeth Peabody of Boston: that a child 
learns faster through play (experience, ex- 
periment, self-release) than by the cut-and- 
dried curricula of ordinary schooling. Men- 
tal reflexes and analytical sense will devel- 
op so as to fit the subject for the knocks 
of life ahead of his or her contemporaries. 

To criticism that her charges are apt to 
show ill manners and temperament, Miss 
Pratt rebuts: “Manners grow on children 
as knowledge grows.” 





Columbia Professor Seeks 
Method of Teaching Teachers 
How to Teach 


Thirty-three million people—one-fourth 
the population of the United States— 
are enrolled in educational institutions. 
Annual cost: $3,000,000,000. To administer 
this money and serve the students, educa- 
tional projects employ 1,000,000 teachers. 

Last week Dr. George F. Zook, president 
of the American Council of Education and 
former United States Commissioner of 
Education, charged that teachers were 
“often below average intelligence and . . . 
ill prepared.” Institutions, he said, were 
“often poorly administered and inadequate- 
ly financed.” 

He announced a grant of $200,000 from 
the General Education Board to be used 
in a five-year study of teacher training. 
Aim: to reformulate ideas concerning the 
education and selection of teachers and 
stimulate the application of a revised sys- 
tem. 

For four months Dr. Karl Bigelow, 
blond 6-foot professor of education at Co- 
lumbia University, has been touring the 
country. Under the egis of the General 
Education Board, he has been appraising 
general education programs. As head of the 
projected study, he will try to work out 
better ways of selecting teacher material, 
restate objectives, and make suggestions 
for more up-to-date methods of training.* 





_ *In September a detailed statement of ob- 
jectives and methods will be issued by the 
American Council of Education. 


The survey will cover all forms of educa- 
tion—elementary, secondary, college, and 
university. 

For years educators have been clamor- 
ing for such a study—especially in the 
secondary schools. In 1900 there were 
700,000 pupils in high school, most of 
them preparing for college. Today the high 
schools are crammed with more than 6,000- 
000. But though college attendance has 
risen from 237,000 (1900) to 1,200,000, 
high schools have ceased being mainly col- 
lege preparatory. Many of the students go 
directly to work after graduation. Edu- 
cators think that high-school courses 
should be revised to cope with this situ- 
ation. 








FCC Head Warns Stations 
Against Monopoly, Indecency, 
and Equivocal Ads 


The National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, convening last week in Washington, 
found itself haunted by two specters— 
censorship and monopoly. The first ghost 
emanated from the Mae West “Adam 
and Eve” broadcast of last December.* 
The second rose from the growing power 
of the chains. No speaker failed to men- 
tion one or the other. But no two agreed 
exactly on how to lay the spooks. 

In a message opening the three-day 
session, President Roosevelt merely told 
the 436 delegates of his “high hope” that 
radio “will prove . . . worthy of the great 
public trust reposed in it.” Others were 
more definite, In an advance _ report, 
James W. Baldwin, the association’s re- 
tiring managing director, berated the in- 
dustry as “stupid” in failing to adopt self- 
censorship. Sen. Clyde Herring of Iowa 
announced he planned a bill setting up a 
three-man board of review for scripts. 
Sen. Burton Wheeler of Montana went on 
record against this as “the first step toward 
[government] censorship.” But he told the 
broadcasters they must clean house and 
must beware of monopoly. 

Where Wheeler stopped, Frank Mce- 
Ninch continued. Though his Federal 
Communications Commission is known to 
be in a state of rebellion, he remains its 
chairman—and as such, he gave his listen- 
ers pause. For he backed his warnings 
against monopoly and indecency with 
promises of action. He announced plans 





*Deluged by complaints against the actress’ 
intimations in her burlesque of the Bible story, 
NBC last January ordered strict censorship of 
all references to Mae West. In Variety last 
week, she ran a full-page advertisement begin- 


ning “Salutations! National Association of 
Broadcasters” and ending “Remember Me 
Boys!” They did. Almost every speaker men- 


tioned her. 


—, 





for an inquiry into monopoly and the 
chains. He also said the system of re- 
newing licenses every six months would 
be unchanged, though broadcasters want 
them valid for three years. Moreover, he 
told the association, complaints against 
stations are always considered before 
licenses are renewed. 

In a further word to the wise, McNinch 
advised broadcasters to ban all liquor ad- 
vertising, tone down exaggerated claims 
for patent medicines, offer more educa- 
tional programs, and avoid giving political, 
social, and religious offense. 

Before adjourning, the association indi- 
cated that on censorship at least they 
would beat the government to the gun, 
Under new by-laws they elected a com- 
mittee of seventeen district representa- 
tives and six delegates-at-large (among 
them, Elliott Roosevelt). This committee 
will choose a “czar” for the industry.* 





Donald Flamm of WMCA 
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Prayer and Wish 


The slumber music fades, and the an- 
nouncer intones: “Night has cast its cloak 
over the roaring metropolis.” Then come 
strains of “Auld Lang Syne” as he bids god- 
speed and renewed hope to sailors at sea, 
pilots in the air, those “this night separated 
from their homes and loved ones, the sick 
and discouraged.” Then a bar of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and the announcer 
becomes still more sonorous: 

“At this time may we express the fervent 
prayer that the sweet freedom of democ- 
racy, so keenly enjoyed by all Americans, 
may some day soon be restored to those 
people of other lands who, tonight, are 
yoked by oppression. And may the spirit 
of brotherly love preserve inviolate the glo- 
rious principles on which our own great 
country was founded. Peace on earth, good 
will to all men.” 





*Forecast in Periscope, Oct. 4, 1937. 
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Tom faces an angry schoolmaster for Becky’s sake . . 


Slumber music again, then taps. 

Thus, since Sunday of last week, has 
WMCA, New York, signed off nightly at 
2am. Credit for the brief ceremony-—on 
a phonograph record which may be used 
by other stations—belongs to Donald 
Flamm, WMCA president. Though it has 
been called a prayer, he says it’s more of 
a wish. He was inspired by a newsreel of 
Nazi Germany—but isn’t aiming at any 
particular country. In any case the wish- 
prayer is unlikely to offend “oppressive” 
governments: WMCA makes no short- 
wave broadcasts. 








ENTERTAINMENT 





Tom Sawyer, by Selznick: 
Young Men Make Their Mark 
on Old Man River 


In addition to the customary headaches 
and hazards attendant on the making of a 
million-dollar film, David Selznick’s latest 
offering presented a problem that might 
be indexed as The Care and Casting of 
Child Actors. The juvenile extras of Tue 
ApventurES oF Tom Sawyer total half a 





hundred; 50 per cent of the film’s actors 
would have been in grammar school if they 
hadn’t been attending compulsory classes 
in the trailer school that dogged them from 
lot to location. 

Eldest trooper is Mickey Rentschler, 14, 
who plays Tom Sawyer’s pal Joe Harper. 
Master Rentschler is a Detroit boy who 
made good at 5 when his flair for imitating 
bird calls landed him a job in radio. Jackie 
Moran—Huck Finn—was a Chicago choir 
boy and model for advertising pictures un- 
til he asked Mary Pickford for her auto- 
graph and received her encouragement to 
go to Hollywood. 

It was Will Rogers, the story goes, who 
recommended a movie David 
Holt, the Sid Sawyer and junior member 
of the cast. David was born in Jacksonville, 
Fla.; he started dancing lessons at 2. One 
day, when Mayor Alsop was host to Will 
Rogers, he brought the boy to meet him. 
David went into his song and dance. Im- 
pressed, the famous comedian advised the 
young man to go West. David’s father 
gave up his job, packed the family in an 
aged car and trailer, and steered for the 
gold coast. 

The leading ladies in Selznick’s roguish 
gallery are 11-year-old Ann Gillis who, as 


career to 





. evades Aunt Polly with Little Jim’s connivance 


Becky Thatcher, distinguishes herself by 
simulating a hair-raising fit of hysteria, and 
8-year-old Cora Sue Collins, the Amy Law- 
rence Tom jilted when Becky moved to 
St. Petersburg. Despite their green years, 
these youngsters are all screen veterans. 
The only newcomer is he who plays the 
title role. 

Talent scouts discovered Tommy Kelly 
in the grade-6B classroom of a Bronx pa- 
rochial school after a nationwide hunt that, 
in the attention it received from the press, 
almost ranks with the same producer’s pub- 
licity-charged search for a Scarlett O'Hara. 
Although the freckled, 12-year-old New 
Yorker insists he prefers the Bronx to Bev- 
erly Hills and would rather be a Gehrig 
than a Gable, his engaging performance as 
Tom Sawyer indicates that he will be in 
Hollywood for a long time to come. 
Criticism---- 

Though John V. A. Weaver’s script takes 
almost no liberties with Mark Twain’s 
masterpiece, much of the story’s nostalgic 
charm has been jettisoned in the name of 
showmanship. In the revised character of 
Injun Joe (Victor Jory) adult melodra- 
matics are superimposed on a tale that will 
always remain essentially for children; the 
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comedy is often of the old Keystone school; 
the spirit of Old Man River, which per- 
vaded the book, is relegated to the shadows. 

Nevertheless, this Technicolored version 
of Tom Sawyer’s adventures, as directed by 
Norman (Skippy) Taurog, is shrewdly 
fabricated entertainment destined for cer- 
tain popularity. Led by Tommy Kelly, 
whose ability increases as the film unreels, 
the juvenile actors carry on with competent 
assurance. May Robson’s Aunt Polly and 
Walter Brennan’s Muff Potter are excellent 
characterizations. And once again the 
screen demonstrates that such memorable 
scenes as the whitewashing of the Sawyer 
fence, the midnight murder in a graveyard, 
and Tom, Huck, and Joe’s brief career as 
homesick pirates have lost none of their 
enchantment. 





Zoology and Criminology: 
Comedy by Katharine Hepburn, 
Farce by Edward Robinson 


This week brings two more entries for 
the crackpot-comedy sweepstakes. Both 
are above-average contenders. Both 
owe the greater measure of their success to 
good direction and better casting. But, in 
the brands of lunacy they offer, RKO- 
Radio’s Brincinc Up Basy and Warner 
Brothers’ A Suticgut Case or Murper differ 
enough to be antidotes for each other. 

In the RKO-Radio comedy of terrors, a 
madcap heiress (Katharine Hepburn) 
snatches a bespectacled zoology professor 
(Cary Grant) from a stuffy fiancée and a 
reconstructed Brontosaurus, to gad about 
the Connecticut countryside in pursuit of 
leopards (one tame, one a killer) and a 
wire-haired terrier who has interred a 
missing link from the Brontosaurian frame- 
work. 


Although the screen authors, Hagar | 


Wilde and Dudley Nichols, sometimes 
strain too hard for laughs, Howard Hawks’ 
direction keeps a scriptful of scatterbrained 
situations moving full speed ahead; the 
cast—including Charles Ruggles and 
Walter Catlett—is uniformly amusing; 
and Miss Hepburn gives a fine perform- 
ance in her first bout with farce. 

Indulging in horse laughs of a different 
color, “A Slight Case of Murder” bur- 
lesques gangsters, gamblers, and sudden 
death with its adventures of Marco (Ed- 
ward G. Robinson) , an ex-bootlegger who 
pretties up his pug-uglies (Allen Jenkins, 
Harold Huber, Edward Brophy) and be- 
comes a respectable brewer of undrinkable 
beer. 

Derived from a Damon Runyon-Howard 
Lindsay play and directed by Lloyd Bacon, 
Marco’s methods of marrying his daughter 
(Jane Bryan) to a wealthy State Trooper 
(Willard Parker) , forestalling a threatened 
bank foreclosure, and disposing of a 
quartet of corpses he finds unaccountably 
occupying his Saratoga home, all make for 


rowdy but hilarious fun. Youngsters and 
the squeamish may prefer the more con- 
ventional humors of “Bringing Up Baby,” 
although the macabre moments of “A 
Slight Case of Murder” are thoroughly 
disinfected by adroitly comic perform- 
ances. Most audiences will have a good 
time at both films. 


| 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


RoMANCE IN THE Dark (Paramount) : 
Invading Budapest with an operatic rep- 
ertoire and vast determination, a country 
girl (Gladys Swarthout) contrives a career 
for herself out of the rivalry between a 
temperamental tenor (John Boles) and his 
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[I is one of the merits of any play 
by Frederick Lonsdale that the theatre- 
goer can pretty well tell what it is going 
to be like from a preliminary glance at 
the program. In a day when one often 
has to wait until the 
curtain has been up for 
half an hour to realize 
that a play isn’t at all 
going to be to one’s 
taste, this is a luxuri- 
ous virtue, granting, of 
course, that the the- 
atre-goer is a glutton 
for somewhat rococo 
polite comedy. Such a 
one, Mr. Lonsdale sel- 
dom disappoints. The 
English house party, 
one is reassured by the 
program, will again be 
in evidence. So, too, will 
be the Duchess of Laurajean, familiarly 
known as Libbi, and her husband, the 
Duke, familiarly known as Boohoo. The 
week-end guests are sure to include 
Lord Somerset, familiarly known as 
Stinky, who will growl when hauled off 
by Lady Maugham for a round of golf; 
Lord Vandruten, familiarly known as 
Wobbles, who will growl when Atkinson, 
the eighth footman, fails to show up 
with the port; the stodgy Lord Pinero, 
familiarly known as Hokum, who will 
growl when his young wife, Lady Pi- 
nero, familiarly known as _ Pinchy- 
winchy, complains that he takes her to 
Ciro’s only five times a week; and Lord 
Haddonchambers, familiarly known as 
Goldfarb, who will periodically plump 
himself down in the armchair near the 
fireplace and growl epigrams either to 
the effect that love dies when the heart 
stops beating or that the heart stops 
beating when love dies. 

It will also presently and duly appear 
that the Duke is carrying on in camera 
with young Lady Pinero, and it will not 
be long afterward that the Duchess will 
become privy to the situation. But will 
the Duchess get sore? No, you well 


Tna 





His Grace, The Duke of Lonsdale 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 





Claire 


know, the Duchess will not get sore. 
The Duchess is a wise girl. She will have 
seen enough English plays in her time 
to appreciate that all that will be neces- 
sary to win the Duke back will be to 
throw him into the 
arms of his charmer 
and then sit back and 
knit until the little ras- 
cal comes to recognize 
this his inamorata is a 
flighty bore. And along 
about five minutes to 
eleven you are pleas- 
antly confident that, 
hand in hand, the saga- 
cious Duchess and her 
repentant spouse will } | 
be on their reconciled { | 
way up to her bedroom, 
stopping but briefly en 
route for a tender look 
at their two sleeping children. Some- 
times, a bit of novelty will be injected 
into the proceedings by having Lady : 
Sidneygrundy, who is broke, filch a pearl | | 
necklace and by having Watts, the im- 
peccable butler, who is also broke, turn | [| 
out to be in cahoots with Her Lady- 
ship. But in general the pattern will 
not be much changed. 

If, however, you conclude from all 
this that Lord Nathan, familiarly 
known as Grouser, is too displeased with { | 
the Lonsdale theatre, please to con- 
sider yourself faintly mistaken. It is, | 
certainly, an ancestral and_ trivial 
theatre and one beneath criticism in its 
more lofty and serious flights, but it is } — 
also occasionally a very agreeably witty 

a 





— 


and graceful and literate theatre. And 
that, in any day, is not too superiorly 
to be sniffed at. If Mr. Lonsdale has 
nothing of importance to say, he at least 
says it charmingly and often with con- 
siderable humor. 

Gilbert Miller’s production is, as 
usual, of unimpeachable tact and taste 
and, in the _zading role, Ina Claire again 
demonstrates her happy standing in the 
domain of Marie Tempest. 
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Typists everywhere express their 
amazement... Never has there 
been such supreme ease of Touch 
or such fine typemanship. And 
all agree that it’s the world’s 
best-looking typewriter, too. 





HEN Underwood defies all 
tradition in typewriter de- 

sign and adds a new machine to the 
greatest lineof business typewriters 
in the world, it’s your cue to tele- 
*phone for a free trial immediately. 
The new Underwood Master not 
only offers you an advance-styled 
machine. It offers greater speed, accu- 
racy, simplicity and ease of operation. 
Here is completely individualized 
touch. A custom-built machine could 
not possibly “fit” the typist better. 
The Master is literally tuned to the 
finger tips of each individual typist. 
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— we'll all have new Underwoods then!’’ 
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Only by seeing the new Underwood 
Master can you appreciate what a 
crowning achievement its launch- 
ing represents. Note its Champion 
Keyboard, the Touch Tuning fea- 
ture within easy reach of the 
typist’s finger tips. Note, too, the 
completely sealed back—an exclu- 
sive Underwood feature that offers 
greater protection against dust and 
provides far quieter operation. Be 
sure to telephone for your free trial 
today. Every Underwood Type- 
writer is backed by nation-wide, 
company-owned service facilities. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 








From every angle it’s the world’s outstanding typewriter. 
Note the completely sealed back — exclusively Underwood 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines .. Adding 

Machines... Carbon Paper, Ribbons F 
and other Supplies f & 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. F 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
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incurably amorous manager (John Barry- 
more). The resulting comedy is pleasant 
but on the dull side, although the attrac- 
tive mezzo-soprano brings a fine voice 
and increased assurance to her fourth 
screen role. Claire Dodd, Fritz Feld. 


Tue Baroness AND THE Butter (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox): Another comedy of 
polite but dullish doings in Budapest. 
Based on a Bus Fekete play (“The Lady 
Has a Heart”) that ran briefly on Broad- 
way last fall, it’s the garrulous story of a 
Hungarian Prime Minister (Henry Ste- 
phenson), his daughter (Annabella), and 
a superior butler (William Powell) who 
harries the one and marries the other after 
being elected to Parliament on a Socialist 
ticket. Miscast as a haughty lady of high 
degree, the tomboyish French actress 
makes a disappointing Hollywood debut. 
Helen Westley, Joseph Schildkraut. 
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Iron Horse From Kansas: 
It Appears Glenn Cunningham 
Is Getting Into a Rut 


Pick up your morning sport section most 
any winter Sunday, and you'll almost in- 
variably see this banner headline: GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM WINS MILE RUN. He’s been 
doing it for years, but this season, at the 
age of 28, he has reached a peak of con- 
sistency unmatched in mile history. 

Never was his kick more potent than in 
last week’s Baxter Mile of the New York 
Athletic Club games. Leading Gene 
Venzke, perennial chaser at his heels, the 
Kansas Iron Horse romped ten laps around 
the banked pine boards at a killingly 
steady pace. Then he spurted the last lap 


like a 440 runner to cross the tape in 4. 


minutes 8 6/10 seconds—the second fastest 
indoor time.* 

In scoring his eighth consecutive vic- 
tory, Cunningham left Venzke trailing by 
18 yards; Archie San Romani, by 50 yards. 
These fellows used to stick much closer, 
occasionally even beat him. 

Cunningham hasn’t the slightest ex- 
planation for this year’s improvement. 
He’s slimmer than ever, even looks a bit 
frail. He sticks rigidly to a wearisome 
warm-up routine—jogging a full mile be- 
fore each race; as he goes along, knees 
high like a bicycle rider, he shakes his 
fingers, as though they were asleep, to 
stimulate hand circulation, and he moves 
his head back and forth to loosen up neck 
muscles. By starting time, he’s relaxed 
from head to foot. 

To the average track fan—invariably a 





*Four years ago, on the same Madison Square 
Garden track, Cunningham ran the fastest in- 
door mile—4:08.4. In London last summer 
Stanley Wooderson, a spindly-legged English 
bank clerk, set the outcdloor re-ord at 4:06.6. 


hero worshiper with thwarted athletic am- 
bitions—Cunningham is the perfect Hora- 
tio Alger character brought to life. The 
most appealing chapter in his life story 
goes back to boyhood days when his legs 
were scorched and scarred in a schoolhouse 
fire. Doctors feared he’d never walk again. 

Some of his glamour might have faded 


, , Wide World 
Still ahead: Glenn Cunningham 


in Boston a fortnight ago when he forgot 
his usual modest self and brazenly pre- 
dicted that he would set a meet record. 
His reputation soared, however, because 
he had correctly called his shot—a 4.10 
mile. 





Future 


Eventually he hopes to go somewhere 
that’s not in circles. He has the responsi- 
bility of a wife and baby daughter and is 
now studying at New York University for 
a doctor’s degree. From the University of 
Iowa, he has acquired a Master of Arts 
degree for a thesis describing the advan- 
tages of mechanical timing devices over 
stop watches. More than likely he'll end 
up as a coach and physical education 
teacher. 

Cunningham’s retirement can’t come 
soon enough to suit other cinder athletes. 
He has transformed track meets into one- 
man shows in which the mile run is the 
big event everyone waits for. Meanwhile 
record makers in less publicized races don’t 
get nearly their due of attention. Ben 
Johnson, Negro, rates only small headlines, 
yet he hasn’t lost a 60-yard dash—not 
even a heat—all winter. Neither has Don 
Lash of Indiana in the 2-mile run. Nor 
Jimmy Herbert, New York University 
sophomore, who has headed the 500-yard 
parade nine times in succession. 
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SPORT NOTES 


4, Among the attractions at this week’s 
National Sportsmen’s Show in New York 
is a 58-year-old Quebec Indian who spells 
his name: 8-Nus Atta 8-Piskat. He pro. 
nounces it Wee-Nus Atta Wee-Piskat. |; 
means: He Who Hunts in the Shadow, 


{Ideal snow conditions in Davos, Swit. 
zerland, tempted 300 skiers to try their 
speed in the 7-mile Parsenn Derby—world’s 
longest downhill race. On such a lightning. 
fast trail, there was an obvious chance to 
break the five-year-old mark of 16 minutes 
1 second. One after another, the skiers 
spurted across the finish line—sixteep 
lowering the course record. The fastest 
man, Martin Fopp, a Swiss, reached the 
bottom in 14 minutes 49 seconds. 


{A group of New York skiers think it’s 
more fun to climb than slide down moun- 
tains. They’ve formed the Uphill Ski Club, 
adopting as their emblem an inverted ski 
tow. 


{ With a stylish leap of 216 feet, Birger 
Ruud, Norwegian Olympic champion, 
soared to the first United States Open ski- 
jumping championship, in Brattleboro, Vt. 


{ Halfway through the world’s amateur 
hockey championship in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, international officials changed 
their schedule. The new plan meant that 
the United States, instead of being in the 
finals, was in the swirl of a round-robin 
series. Switzerland then eliminated the 
United States, and Canada defeated Great 
Britain for the title. 


"Three years ago Val Bialas, former 
Olympic skater, lost one of his legs in a 
train accident. But he refused to quit the 
ice. With an artificial limb he developed 
enough speed to cover a half mile in less 
than two minutes. Last week Bialas chal- 
lenged other one-legged skaters to a race. 


* Billed as the young White Hope who will 
one day overthrow Champion Joe Louis, 
Jimmy Adamick last week gave his first 
performance in boxing’s capital city, New 
York. Against Harry Thomas, a secon¢- 
rater whom Max Schmeling recently 
knocked out, the 23-year-old ex-Ford em- 
ploye produced no fireworks worthy of his 
reputation. His assets: aggressiveness, the 
ability to absorb punches, and the fact that 
he is sponsored by wily Jack Kearns, who 
discovered Dempsey. His liabilities: a wide- 
open jaw and balance as awkward as 4 
novice on skates. After ten rounds in 
which neither fighter could score a knock- 
down, judges and Referee Arthur Donovan 
unanimously awarded the decision te 
Adamick, while the gallery hoodlums booed. 


* In his home town of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, while 12,000 natives cheered lustily, 
Sixto Escobar pecked at Harry Jeffra’s 
eyes for fifteen rounds, all but closed them 
up, and won the world’s bantamweight 
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championship for the third time in his 
career. 


¢ With Fred Perry a professional and only 
Henry (Bunny) Austin left, England has 
Jost much of her international tennis power 
—and ambition. Admitting as much last 
week, Wimbledon officials announced their 
preference for biennial, instead of annual, 
Davis Cup matches. 


“Back in 1869 Rutgers won the first 
American football game—from Princeton, 
6-4. Since then the Scarlet hasn’t done 
well, has lost more often than won. 
Coaches have come and gone. Last week 
Rutgers hired its fourteenth coach— 
Harvey Harman, formerly of Penn, to re- 
place J. Wilder Tasker. Dr. Robert C. 
Clothier, president, held out little hope for 
victory-starved alumni: “We propose to 
play to win but to allay any unfounded 
hopes or fears, let me add that there is no 
‘big-time football’ in the Rutgers’ athletic 
picture.” 

© At Hialeah Park, Fla., War Admiral, 
Samuel D. Riddle’s 3-year-old champion, 


won his debut race as a 4-year-old—The 
Heather—by a length and a half. 
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Story of Joseph the Exile: 
Thomas Mann, Exile, Continues 
His Allegorical Biography 


Very deep is the well of the past. Should 
we not call it bottomless? 


Thomas Mann started work on his great 
story of Joseph, the son of Jacob, twelve 
years ago. After this opening sentence of 
his Prelude, he explained why he had 
undertaken the great task: to take sound- 
ings of that well of time and, by a probe 
into the minds of early men, perhaps find 
a starting point of our racial memory and 
a clue to our traditions, ethics, and culture. 
Admitting that the deeper one probes into 
the abyss of time, the more unfathomable 
become the first foundations of humanity, 
Mann said: 

“There may exist provisional origins, 
which practically and in fact form the first 
beginnings of the particular tradition held 
by a given community, folk, or communion 
of faith.” Jacob and his sons, in the cycle 
of whose lives appear the fundamental 


struggles of mankind, are the “provisional 
origins.” The meaning and application of 
their story is universal—as valid today as 
yesterday. 

The first part of the work, “Joseph and 
His Brothers,” published in 1934, estab- 
lishes the background. It tells of Jacob and 
the beginnings of his patriarchy and ends 
with the death in childbirth of the “lovely, 
too-soon-departed” Rachel. The second 
part, “Young Joseph” (1935), covers the 
first phase of the boy’s life. It pictures his 
bucolic idyl as the darling of his father’s 
old age and brings the story to the day 
when young Joseph, having evoked the 
hatred and envy of his brothers, is thrown 
into the pit. 

Out of that pit, the dreamy-eyed nar- 
cissus comes a changed man, his youthful 
enchantment forever shattered by his 
brothers’ violence. It is this new man who 
is hero of part three, Josep 1x Eeypr, 
which appears this week. The story begins 
with Joseph in the caravan of the Israelite 
merchants, trekking out of Canaan. Then 
come his arrival in Egypt, his sale to Poti- 
phar the eunuch, his rise as master of the 
household, and his denunciation by Poti- 
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phar’s wife. In the end, Joseph is thrown 
into the dungeon. 





Interpretation 


The author had planned the present 
book to cover Joseph’s triumphant release 
from prison and his subsequent accession 
to power as Pharaoh’s chief lieutenant but 
decided instead to make it the subject of 
a fourth volume (now in preparation). 
Some interpreters see his ending in the 
dungeon as a symbol of his own exile. 

Mann writes the many-times-told story 
in a style that is biblical in a sense, de- 
liberate and beautiful with the sonorous 


European 


Thomas Mann 


roll of place names. Reading him is like 
contemplating for a long time some paint- 
ed biblical tableau and, in a kind of dream, 
watching it gradually come to life—the 
figures slowly changing from their posed, 


familiar attitudes into active flesh-and- 


blood people going about their lives, eat- 
ing, loving, fighting, thinking. 

‘ Embellishing the tale as he does, the 
author deviates little from the way it is 
set down in Genesis. Occasionally he gives 
an interpretation of a character varying 
from the accepted one. In Potiphar’s wife, 
for instance, he refuses to see the wanton. 
He is “shocked” by the curtness of the 
original account: “And it came to pass 
after these things that his master’s wife 
cast her eyes upon Joseph; and she said: 
‘Lie with me’.” 

Mann uses nearly 300 pages to tell of 
her lust for Joseph and what led up to it 
—how “it came to pass,” only after much 
suffering and sacrifice of pride, that she so 
boldly offered herself to a slave. Joseph’s 
chastity too, which has long been a butt 
for mirth, is considered at length. In rela- 
tion to his psychological and emotional 
state at the time of his servitude (and in 
the light of what the reader knows of his 
character), this renunciation of the flesh 
is made to seem inevitable and true. In 


such things lies the genius of Thomas 
Mann. 


| Before Dr. Goebbels came along to tell 
Germans what was art and what they 
should like, Thomas Mann was accepted 
with surprising calm by his countrymen. 
His winning of the Nobel Prize (1929) 
caused little stir. His life, from the publi- 
cation in 1900 of one of his early master- 
pieces, “Buddenbrooks,” was outwardly 
calm, marked by a slow and steady suc- 
cession of artistic triumphs—from “Tris- 
tan” to “The Magic Mountain.” For 39 


years he lived in Munich, prosperous and 


happily married. He considered art an ar- 


— 


tist’s business and proclaimed himself a 
“nonpolitical man.” 

But Mann refused to accept Hitler: |- 
though an “Aryan,” he joined the Jewish 
exodus and went into what he hoped would 
be temporary exile. The Nazis revoked his 
citizenship; the University of Bonn struck 
his name from its roll of honorary doctors: 
and last year he received an offer of citizen. 
ship in Czechoslovakia. He accepted it with 
the proviso that “I feel myself deeply 
rooted in the German national culture . . . 
must always remain a good German.” (Jo- 
sepu IN Ecypt. Translated by H. 7. Lowe- 
Porter. 2? volumes, 664 pages, 204,000 
words. Knopf, New York. $5.) 
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Sen Francisco is still the most 
hospitable city in the United States. 
It has an authentic desire to make the 
stranger feel at home, not just a de- 
sire for publicity which may sell more 
real estate. The tradition comes from 
the days of *49 and earlier, when the 
newcomer was never received with 
Yankee indifference, but with fervor, 
even in cases when the fervor took the 
form of Vigilantes with shotguns. And 
San Francisco, physically one of the 
best two or three, romantically the 
best of all seaports in the world, may 
) soon not be a great haven for world- 
wandering ships at all, if the labor dis- 
putes and the matter of subsidies are 
not settled. And to this tragedy most 
of the country is indifferent. 

But neither of these discoveries inter- 
ested me so much as an affectionate 
missive I received from an unknown 
upon arrival. It was a comment upon 
a lecture in Los Angeles in which I had 
brashly asserted that while an Ameri- 
can Liberal, say Everett Dean Martin 
or Dorothy Thompson, must by nature 
be inferior to such powerful Marxians 
and agents of Stalin as Mike Gold and 
Heywood Broun, still, I didn’t see why 
they shouldn’t still be legally permitted, 
by Commissars Gold and Broun, to 
pipe their native woodnotes wild. 

My epistolary friend was interesting 
in combining Townsendism and Stalin- 
ism, which is a spectacle as delightful 
as combining Anglo-Catholicism with 
Seventh-Day Adventism, or washing 
down corn flakes with straight gin. 
After the usual suggestions that since 
the Capitalist System is dying, why 
not choke it to death quickly, he ad- 
dressed me in an almost more than 





Golden Gatling Gun 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


San Franciscan welcome: 

“The incontrovertible truths of the 
teachings of the Communist party and 
the example of the wonderful progress 
of the Socialist System in the Soviet 
Union is [sic] what exasperates the 
Capitalists, the Fascists, and _ their 
hired literary prostitutes. 

“The Workers will ’ere [sic, with the 
apostrophe] be living in such Hotels 
and Apartment Buildings (built by 
them) , which only the Rich now occupy. 

“When the Literary Prostitutes 
thrust their hands into their pockets 
and their fingers clasp the ‘Blood 
Money’ which they have received for 
their purile [sic] attempts to defame 
the Workers and the first Workers 
Government of the Soviet Union let 
them ever bear in mind the ‘Day of 
Reckoning’ which is inevitable. Red- 
Baiting is out of date. Capitalism is 
criminal.” 

So! For a long while I had been hurt 
by the thought that Comrades Hey- 
wood Broun and Kyle Crichton had 
failed to gain such imitators as have 
honored Ernest Hemingway. But we 
see here that the Broun-Crichton liter- 
ary and philosophical school is splen- 
didly spreading even into small San 
Francisco hotels from which lonely 
men write lonely letters. 

How useful the man who wrote that 
pathological letter will be when the 
proper leader—left, right, or plain vague 
and noisy Hitlerian—comes along and 
gives him a machine gun! How he will 
help to change the present San Fran- 
cisco and its tradition of wit and gen- 
erosity! What a credit he will be to 
Broun, Browder, Huey Long, Crichton, 
Dale Carnegie, and Father Divine! 
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Advisory Council Asks 
Even Break for Employers 


Coast Businessmen Also Urge 
Workers Try Arbitration Before 
Invoking Law 


“There can be no effective and lasting ac- 
complishment without . . . cooperation, and 
there can be no cooperation until there is 
confidence built upon a foundation of un- 
derstanding.”—From a Business Advisory 
Council report to President Roosevelt, pub- 
lished last week. 

“We need first of all a clear understand- 
ing of each other’s problems and points of 
view. Such an understanding . . . must 
come through contact of one side with the 
other, through demonstrated honesty and 
fairness, and finally through confidence.” 
—From a San Francisco business commit- 
tee’s letter to local labor groups. 


Two Reports 

Charles R. Hook is president of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. John 
D. Biggers is president of the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. and director of the 
Federal unemployment census. Both are 
members of the Commerce Department’s 
Business Advisory Council and in that ca- 
pacity both last week called on President 
Roosevelt. 

After the visitors had gone, minions flut- 
tered through Commerce Department of- 
fices with astonishing news. Two council 
reports had escaped the President’s ca- 
pacious pigeonhole and had been released 
to the press. Used to White House suppres- 
sion of council recommendations, depart- 
ment executives wouldn’t believe the truth 
until Hook himself reassured them: the 
President had authorized publication. For 
this reason, Washington and business at- 
tached more than passing importance to 
the documents. 

On behalf of the broad segment of in- 
dustry represented on the council, the first 
report dealt in general terms with Federal 
labor-relations legislation and with the 
need for cooperation between government, 
business, and labor. 

The second report—approved by the 
council Feb. 10—dealt specifically with 
suggested amendments to the National La- 
bor Relations Act. 

In the council’s view, the Wagner Act as 
it stands is anything but impartial and 
hence has “had a definitely harmful effect 
on industrial conditions.” The suggested 


changes go to the bone of employers’ crit- 
icism of the statute and of its administra- 
tion by the NLRB—and to the bone of 
organized labor’s insistence that the law 
remain as it is. 

Recommendations: 

Neither the act nor its administration 
should “favor any particular form of bona- 
fide labor organizations.” 

Employes should be free “from interfer- 
ence, restraint, or coercion from any 
source” (the phrase commonly used to 


sum up industry’s belief that any act for- 
bidding employer coercion also should for- 
bid coercion by labor organizers and or- 
ganizations) . 

Employers as well as employes should 








be permitted to invoke the act. (At pres- 
ent, only employes may do so, and all the 
act’s provisions are directed against unfair 
practices by employers.) 

“The functions of fact finding, prosecu- 
tion, and judicial decision [should] be sep- 
arated and not combined in a single 
agency.” 

Definitions written into the law, rather 
than NLRB discretion, should prescribe 
“the rights and obligations of employers 
and employes.” 


Pacific Coast 

The Council’s reports represent an effort 
to attain a common ground on the national 
industrial front. In San Francisco, one of 
the troubled spots on that front, business 
is trying to find a formula fitted to local 
problems. 

Golden Gate employers have learned 
about labor relations the hard way. A 
calamitous general strike in 1934, another 
water-front walkout at the turn of 1936- 


Auerbach from Newsphotos 


San Francisco peacemakers: Roger Lapham—ships (above); 
A. Crawford Greene—law; and W. P. Fuller Jr—paints 





Essex House, overlooking 
beautiful Central Park, 
yet close to the heart of 
the metropolis, is an ad- 
dress of acknowledged 
prestige. Here the mea- 
surement of hospitality is 
unlimited and the niceties 
of living are emphasized. 
The cuisine is truly de- 
lectable. Single rooms 
from $4.50—Doubles from 
$6.50—Suites from $9. 
Reservations in advance 
requested. Please write 
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37, an expensive hotel strike last year, and 
a succession of lesser conflicts* have con- 
vinced San Francisco businessmen that 
something must be done. 

They are getting at it through the 
method of their union adversaries—‘“col- 
lective bargaining for employers as well as 
employes.” Their bargaining agency is the 
Committee of 43 (named for the 43 busi- 
ness leaders who formed it, the committee 
now has 49 members). Their objective is 
some mechanism for the settlement of 
employer-employe disputes by friendly and 
voluntary negotiation, after a union and 
employer have failed of agreement, but 
before the difference reaches the strike 
stage. 

The committee’s spokesman is A. Craw- 
ford Greene, a corporation and probate at- 
torney famed locally for his knowledge of 
business practice, his meticulous grammar, 
and his horror of press misquotation. Ac- 
tive with him are Roger D. Lapham, presi- 
dent of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., and spokesman for shipowners in 
their dealings with water-front unions; 
W. P. Fuller Jr., a paint manufacturer 
addicted to “high water” pants and silence; 
and Albert E. Boynton, managing director 
of the Industrial Association of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Dec. 10, the committee sent a letter to 
the city’s C.1.0. and A.F. of L. councils: 
“To bring . . . understanding about will 
not be easy; it will take time; but where 
the alternative is so disastrous to you and 
to us we believe no plan which offers a 
possibility of success should be refused.” 

The councils accepted—with reserva- 
tions. Conservative Federationists  wel- 
comed the overture; suspicions engendered 
by San Francisco’s turbulent labor history 
made the others wary. Finally the C.1.0. 
and A.F. of L. councils—at war with each 
other as well as with employers—each 
selected representatives but declined to 
deal jointly. 

Since then the C.1.0.’s militant water- 
front commander, Harry Bridges, and his 
associates have talked frequently but 
-ragily with the businessmen’s committee. 
A.F. of L. spokesmen have agreed only to 
answer specific proposals; they refuse to 
advance any of their own. 

In its search for a peace formula, the 
committee has recommended—and both 
labor groups have agreed to consider—a 
setup for settlement of disputes. After em- 
ployers and unions break off negotiations, 
a board of appeal representing employers 
and labor would seek a basis for resumed 
negotiations. The board would function as 
an advisory body; none of its suggestions 
would bind either party. 


Last week the C.1.0.-A.F. of L. conflict, 





*Businessmen in many other cities, viewing 
the 1937 strike record, would consider San 
Francisco lucky. According to the local Indus- 
trial Association’s statistics, 173 union demands 
upon employers there last year resulted in only 
36 strikes. 


——. 
at its hottest on the Pacific Coast, placed 
a new and possibly fatal obstacle in the 
committee’s way. A.F. of L. unions are 
picketing and boycotting services per- 
formed by C.I.0O. water-front unions, and 
the C.1.0. asked the committee to declare 
its opposition to such picketing in inter. 
union jurisdictional disputes. Agreed jy 
principle that jurisdictional picketing js 
harmful, the committee doesn’t want to 
be maneuvered into a position favoring 
either disputant. More pleased than not 
that their old foes had run into trouble, 
C.1.0. leaders politely continued | their 
talks with the committee but privately 
observed: “The way things look now, we'll 
just have to wash the whole thing up.” 

But the committeemen persist. In their 
minds, aside from any desire to curb the 
unions, is the first principle in the com- 
mittee’s declaration of policy: “The public 
interest comes first. San Francisco stands 
above any group of its citizens.” 





Significance 

In a Labor Day statement last fall, the 
President indicated he might favor some 
changes in the Wagner Act. Later he said 
the statute and the NLRB should be given 
time to prove themselves under present 
provisions, and he has not publicly altered 
that view. While his action in authorizing 
publication of last week’s Advisory Coun- 
cil reports—one had been on his desk near- 
ly a year—represented a friendly conces- 
sion to business, it did not necessarily 
indicate any White House intent to ef- 
fectuate the recommendations. 





Merchant Marine 


Kennedy Leaves His Successor 
Plenty to Think About 


Joseph P. Kennedy last week wound up 
his service as chairman of the Maritime 
Commission in a blaze of activity: 


Mediation 

Appearing before a joint meeting of the 
Senate Commerce and Labor Committees, 
he severely criticized Secretary of Labor 
Perkins’ attitude on proposed amendments 


to the Merchant Marine Act. Miss Perk- | 


ins two weeks earlier had gone on record 
against extending the jurisdiction of the 
Railway Mediation Board, now handling 
railroad labor disputes, to cover maritime 
disputes as well. She said the suggestion 
was “premature” and the time was “not 
ripe” for such a procedure. 


Without mentioning the Labor Secre- | 


tary by name, Kennedy asserted: “Even 
a cursory examination discloses the 
complete fallacy of this argument . . . No 
reason appears why a technique of media- 
tion . . . based upon nearly 40 years’ ex 
perience which is now made available by 
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law to. . . the industries of transporta- 
tion by rail and air should not likewise be 
provided for ... the shipping industry . . . 
To allow the present chaotic situation to 
continue without determined and courage- 
ous efforts to bring about proper condi- 
tions in the field of maritime labor would 
_., invite the complete destruction of the 
American merchant marine.” 


Prices 

He sent a letter to President Roosevelt 
warning that “unless shipbuilding prices 
can be brought down . . . there will be no 
American merchant marine worthy of the 
name.” The letter listed five courses which 
the government might take “in the present 





Newsphotos 


Admiral-Chairman E. S. Land 


dilemma”: (1) pay the prices asked by 
the larger yards, which would be “a mis- 
take”; (2) build merchant vessels in the 
navy yards, which would be uneconomical 
and impracticable; (3) rehabilitate private 
facilities or even establish new yards; (4) 
permit American operators to build abroad 
whenever American prices are more than 
twice foreign levels; (5) “as a last resort,” 
the commission could ask authority to 
build ships itself. 


Routes 


He announced that the Grace liners San- 
ta Elena, Santa Paula, and Santa Rosa, 
formerly in the New York-California serv- 
ice, will take over the New York-Haiti- 
Jamaica-Colombia route heretofore operat- 
ed by the Colombian Steamship Co. The 
Colombian line is selling its ships Colom- 
bia and Haiti to the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship Co. Explaining _ this 
move, Kennedy declared that “there was 
little prospect that the [Colombian] line 
could continue to run without incurring 
heavy losses.” By putting the Grace Line 
in the service, “these routes now will be 
served by faster and better vessels, and 


“Public Favor Stands or Falls 
By What Profs Say in Lecture Halls.” 


There is truth in the jingle. Now, more than 
ever before, college professors and other edu- 
cators are shaping the mold of business. And 
their annual crop of disciples may be destined 
to control YOUR business. 


These graduates, fresh from the academic halls 
of learning, are bringing a new force to bear, not 
only as consumers, but as employees—managers 
—lawmakers. If business finds this force not 
entirely to its liking, it is because business has 
failed to present its own side of the story, leav- 
ing the field to more articulate propagandists. 


Astute industrialists, recognizing this fact, have 
turned toward The Graduate Group of official 
alumni magazines as their only direct means of 
reaching and influencing these teachers and dis- 
ciples of economic theory. 


21,450 Professors and Teachers 
51,000 young Business Men 

19,800 young Engineers and Scientists 
13,650 young Lawyers 

11,700 young Doctors 

4,500 young Women 

3,600 young Architects 

3,300 young Agriculturalists 

3,000 Public Officials 

1,500 Clergymen 


THE GRADUATE GROUP* 


30 Rockefeller Plaza — Rockefeller Center — New York City 


magazines of leadin imerican colleges reacpin raduat with one plat 

















WOULD YOU SAVE $7.60 IF YOU COULD? 


Here’s a chance to do just that! A three year sub- 
scription to Newsweek costs only $8, saving you 
$7.60 over the single issue price of 10c¢ a copy. 
Why not send us your subscription now! Simply 
write to Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. You 
ean pay later after your subscription is in effect. 
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Inquisition: Before Sen. Royal §. Copeland and 
the Senate Commerce Committee last week, Joseph V. 
Curran (center) denied charges by Joseph P. Ryan 


(right), 


A.F. of L. longshoremen’s leader, that the 


Wide World 





Communist party dominates Curran and his C.1.0. 
National Maritime Union. Said Ryan: ‘Curran sure 
made a swell witness for Ryan. Copeland: ‘I don't 
believe Curran is a Communist 


ae, 


Wide World 








the capacity of the American-flag tonnage, 
both from a cargo and passenger stand- 
point, will be greatly augmented.” 


South Americ 

He proposed a plan by which the gov- 
ernment would buy the Panama Pacific 
ships California, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, now plying between New York and 
California, and transfer them to a govern- 
ment-owned service to be established be- 
tween New York, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Buenos Aires. “The present East Coast- 
South American service is inadequate,” he 
pointed out, “and the expansion of trade 
and the development of international rela- 
tions require that it be improved immedi- 
ately.” Stockholders of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., owner of the 
Panama Pacific Line, will hold a special 
meeting Mar. 25 to vote on this pro- 
posal. 

The plan for expanding the South Amer- 
ican service also calls for the building of 
three new ships to ply this route. These 
would be luxury liners of about 23,000 
tons with a speed of 25 knots, capable of 
being converted into airplane carriers in 
case of war. They would cost about 
$17,000,000 each. 


Successor 

Having finished these chores, Kennedy 
tendered his resignation as head of the 
Maritime Commission and took the oath 


— 


of office as United States Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s. President Roose- 
velt promptly appointed Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, a member of the Maritime 
Commission, as its new chairman, and 
named Max QO. Truitt, hitherto the com- 
mission’s general counsel, to fill out Ken- 
nedy’s unexpired term as a commission 
member. Rear Admiral Land, now 59, was 
formerly assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Naval Aeronautics and later chief of the 
Navy Department’s Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair. 





Lewis’ Gamble 
Steel Firms Haven’t Cut 


Prices, or Wages—So Far 


The principal steel companies last week 
announced that present prices would re- 
main in effect during the second quarter of 
1938. Carnegie-Illinois, U.S. Steel’s largest 
subsidiary, led off the announcements; 
other companies followed suit in the in- 
dustry’s traditional fashion. 





Significance 


Labor: For the time being at least, 
John L. Lewis has won in his gamble with 
U.S. Steel. The S.W.0O.C. collective-bar- 
gaining contract, renewed and altered last 
fortnight (Newsweek, Feb. 22) , permitted 


_ 


the corporation to reduce wages at any 
time; the union could accept cuts—or sac- 
rifice its all-important agreement. Both | 
sides understood that Big Steel would cut 
wages only if prices dropped first. 

Industry: By the announcements, U.S. 
Steel and the major independents reaffirm 
their intention to hold up  prices—and 
wages—if competitive conditions allow it. 
(Last fortnight Tom M. Girdler, chairman 
of Republic Steel, gave a detailed defense | 
of steel’s present price structure.) How- 
ever, quarterly announcements mean only 
that the producers hope to maintain 
prices; a later reduction by one probably 
would be followed immediately by the 
rest of the field, and it still remains to be 
seen whether the industry can hold the 
current price level until summer. 

The President: All indications are that 
Mr. Roosevelt considers steel above his , 
“balanced price” level (see page 12). He 
now finds both the industry and its orgat- 
ized labor, as represented by Lewis and the 
C.1.0., aligned against him in any move to 
reduce those prices. By its leaders’ state- 
ments and acts, the C.1.0. has inescapably 
tied its interest in maintaining wages to 
maintenance of the price structure. 


J S.W.O.C. and ten steel companies last 7 
week renewed or extended agreements 
without the “escape clause” written into 
the Big Steel contract. These companies 
fabricate or process steel products; none 
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produces basic steel. The prospect was 

still that new contracts with such inde- 
ndent producers as Jones & Laughlin 

would follow the Big Steel pattern. 





C.LO. Gain 
A.F. of L. Is Only Loser 


in General Electric Pact 


Last week the General Electric Co. and 
the C.1.0.’s United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America concluded a 
one-year agreement designating the union 
as sole collective bargaining agent for ap- 
proximately 27,000 workers in five of the 
company’s plants. 





Significance 


Added to previous agreements with 
RCA, the contract gives the union definite 
supremacy over its A.F. of L. rival in the 
electrical-manufacturing field and estab- 
lishes the youthful James B. Carey, presi- 
dent of the U.E.R.M.W., as one of the 
C.1.0.’s coming leaders. 

It demonstrates that a liberal, farsighted 
industrial policy such as that worked out 
by G-E in its years of direct dealing with 
employes can be adapted to union con- 
ditions. In effect, the agreement embodies 
the employe-relations system developed 
under Gerard Swope and Owen D. Young 
and specifies that any changes introduced 
hereafter will be subject to negotiation 
with the only union recognized by G-E. 
For the present, wage scales remain un- 
changed—but may be adjusted by later 
negotiation. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
‘God Made Louisiana’ 


In his real-estate column in The New 
York World-Telegram last week, James L. 
Holton told this story: 

A New York firm retained a New Or- 
leans attorney to search the title of a 
Southern property. The lawyer sent a re- 
port, covering title back to 1803. The met- 
ropolitan firm replied that this search was 
all right so far as it went, but that it must 
have an investigation of title prior to 1803. 
To this the New Orleans lawyer replied: 

“Please be advised that in the year 1803 
the United States of America acquired the 
territory of Louisiana from the Republic of 
France by purchase. The Republic of 
France acquired title from the Spanish 
Crown by conquest. The Spanish Crown 
had originally acquired title by virtue of 
the discoveries of one Christopher Colum- 
bus, sailor, who had been duly authorized 
toembark upon his voyage of discovery by 
Isabella, Queen of Spain. Isabella, before 
granting such authority, had obtained the 
sanction of His Holiness, the Pope; the 











History Repeats Itself 


For You... 


The hum of bullets overhead .. . 
the footsteps of careworn diplo- 
mats ... the wailing cry of shell 
torn refugees . . . haggling Con- 
gressmen beset with politics . . 

these and the thousands of other 
absorbing details of the news from 
the past six months will pass in 


review just for you... . 


IF you have your Bound Volume 
of Newsweek at your finger tips for 
quick and ready reference . . . for 
convenient retrospect of the grip- 


ping events of the last six months. 


You need these Bound Volumes... 
but even more you'll enjoy them. 
In your home or office they’re a real 
convenience. They give you in a 
few seconds the full details and the 
full significance of all important 


events that have happened. 


Stamped in gold and neatly bound, 
each one completely indexed, 
they'll be a credit to your library 
table or to your desk at the office. 
The index is arranged alphabeti- 
cally and by subject and name so 
that you can find any news event 


quickly and easily. 


Anyone who has had these Bound 


Volumes knows how enjoyable 
they are ... the record they form 


of history as it was made. 


To Newsweek subscribers we offer 
the very low rate of only $2.50 for 
Volume X, covering July to De- 
cember, 1937. It’s completely in- 
dexed, and like the previous vol- 
umes, stamped in gold and neatly 
bound. Non-subscribers must pay 
a little more, their price being 


$3.50. 


Get your copy of Volume X now! 
Just mail the coupon with your 
remittance and well give your or- 
der special attention. Then you'll 
be sure of having the past issues 


of Newsweek at your finger tips. 


Get your copy at 
this low rate! Mail 
The Coupon Now! 


NEWSWEEK 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York City 


Send me Bound Volume X. I enclose 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 
Because Elliott's popular priced machines automatically feed 
envelopes and other forms, they are six times faster than 

competing machines in their price classes. 


Made in Cambridge, Mass. Sold everywhere. Look jn your telephone book. 
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Pope is the Vicar on Earth of Jesus Christ; 
Jesus Christ is the Son and Heir Apparent 
of God. God made Louisiana.” 


Pickproof 

Burglars will soon come up against a new 
nonpickable lock recently invented by Sam- 
uel Segal, former New York detective. The 
Underwriters Laboratories Inc., (bureau of 
standards of insurance companies) has ap- 
proved the new lock after the most thor- 
ough tests. Present locks can be made pick- 
proof by replacing the old cylinder with 
the new type, which is based on a change 
in design of the plug, pins, and springs. 
The lock, first ever patented, may be used 
on automobiles, vending machines, bank 
vaults, strong boxes, and any types of 
furniture that require safety devices. 


Tazes, Taxes, Taxes, etc. 


Harry Lang of Evansville, Ind., who 
owns a solvent corporation that manufac- 
tures lubricants and that controls a floor- 
wax firm and four gasoline stations, in a 
New York Sun story offers to give away 
his business—to anyone who will pay him 
in salary for five years what he now pays 
in taxes. His total tax bill in 1938 will be 
$30,000, equal to 20 per cent of his gross 
and more than his total capitalization. In- 
cluded are: the encumbrance tax, the In- 
diana State gross income tax, social-securi- 
ty tax, personal-property tax, gasoline tax, 
net income tax, corporation tax, capital- 
stock tax, truck-wheel tax, and chain-store 
tax. Lang says he has written President 
Roosevelt, giving him the first chance, be- 
cause he figures he is working for the gov- 
ernment anyway. 








Underwood & Underwood 


Federal Reserve Building: When the governors of the Reserve 
System confer on credit policy, they meet in this white marble building, 
one of the most beautiful in Washington, which cost $4,200,000. 


etme 


National Income 
The National Industrial Conference 


Board estimates the 1937 total national 
income was $67,500,000,000—an_ increase 
over 1936 of 5.5 per cent (or 8.7 per cent 
excluding 1936’s $1,800,000,000 soldiers’ 
bonus) . 


Postmortem 


Total market value of all common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
declined 36.5 per cent in 1937, compared 
with a 29.4 rise in 1936, according to the 
exchange’s bulletin. Only five of the 700 
active issues traded during the year showed 
a net gain in price for the year: Peerless 
Corp., Savage Arms, Dome Mines, Philip 
Morris, and McIntyre Porcupine Mines. 


Oil Reserves 


This country has 15,507,268,000 barrels 
of proved petroleum reserves, says the 
American Petroleum Institute. The esti- 
mate, taking into account only the crude 
oil available through present known meth- 
ods of extraction in fields now drilled or 
sufficiently drilled and explored to permit 
reasonably accurate calculations, is a rec- 
ord—more than 2,000,000,000 barrels over 
the estimate at the beginning of 1937. The 
estimate is far above that of government 
agencies and various committees in the 
petroleum indusiry. In 1937 a little more 
than 1,000,000,000 barrels of petroleum 
were produced. 


Business Friends 


In St. Louis a group of the unemployed 
have organized under the name of the 
Economic Planning Council for the purpose 
of aiding themselves in finding jobs. The 
council operates without dues or assess- 
ments of any kind and hopes ultimately to 
get sufficient financial support from busi- 
ness to cover its modest expenses. It has 
drawn up resolutions pledging the mem- 
bers “to a definite policy of friendliness 
towards business” and urging “that Mis- 
souri representatives in Congress strongly 
support measures to reduce the tax burden 
on business.” 


Trends 


World industrial activity during De- 
cember continued the decline that began 
in September, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Holland and 
Germany had moderate advances; there 
was little change in Scandinavian coun- 
tries; production in Canada, the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium dropped. Unemployment in Great 
Britain increased to 1,827,607 in January 
compared with 1,665,407 in December. 

World trade for the first eleven months 
of 1937 increased 25 per cent over the cor- 
responding 1936 period. The decline of 
world prices of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
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terials continued for the fifth consecutive 
month but was held to a loss of 0.4 per 
cent in December. The wholesale price 
level continued to fall in most of the 
major countries except Italy, France, and 


Japan. 


{ “Indications of a possible turn for the 
better in the economic situation affecting 
agriculture and industry” are seen by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its 
monthly analysis. Its optimism is based on 
renewed buying interest in some industrial 
goods, slight improvement in the demand 
for wheat and cotton, improved ratio of 
consumer demand to slackening indus- 
trial activity, reduced inventories, and 
foreign demand for American agricul- 
tural products along with good foreign 
business activity. 


* Retail sales of department stores in the 
New York City area declined 3.4 per cent 
in the week ended Feb. 12 from the cor- 
responding period in 1937, while sales in 
Buffalo increased 1 per cent and in Roch- 
ester 8.2 per cent, according to the Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York. 


“Steel production this week is estimated 
at 30.4 per cent of capacity, compared with 
31.0 last week, and 82.5 a year ago. 


€ Production of electricity for the week 
ended Feb. 12, compared with the 1937 
period, declined in all areas, varying from 
a 13.4 per cent drop in the central indus- 
trial area to a 1.9 per cent decline in the 
West Central States, and a 6.7 per cent 
drop for the whole country. With the ex- 
ception of the first week this year, pro- 
duction was the lowest since September 
1936. 


“Stocks of domestic refined copper in- 
creased 39,780 short tons from the end of 
December to the end of January, accord- 
ing to the Copper Institute. World stocks 
of copper were 34,770 tons greater than at 
the end of 1937 and 169,910 tons above 
January 1937. Domestic consumption last 
month increased 6,220 tons over the pre- 
vious month and about equaled monthly 
use in 1934, which was considered a poor 
year. 


* All classes of new life insurance written 
during January were below January 1937. 
The Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents reports that the total underwritten 
last month of $589,165,000 is 12.1 per cent 
less than for the previous year. Group 
insurance declined 25.3; ordinary insur- 
ance, 12.7; and industrial insurance, 7.9 
per cent. 


‘| Carloadings fell drastically in the week 
ended Feb. 12 to the lowest since the first 
week in 1936 with the exception of the two 
holiday weeks at the end of 1937 and be- 
smning of 1938. The total for the week 
Was 542,991 cars, 3.9 per cent below the 
previous week and 21.1 per cent under the 
same period a year ago. 





Life Begins At40 


McClelland Barclay 
Excels in New Art Form 





Shepard Barclay 
Becomes Bridge Expert 


The Famous 
Barclay Brothers 
both Succeeded 
in New Careers 

AFTER 40 


Shepard turned from writing to Bridge— 
the artist, McClelland, became a Sculptor 








McCLELLAND BARCLAY, as long ago 
as the World War days, won prizes 
for his posters. 

As he neared 40—he took up sculp- 
ture with the ideal of placing beauti- 
ful objects of art in American homes. 
Today, his work is distributed widely 
through the McClelland Barclay Art 
Products, Inc. He works closely with 
his older brother, Shepard, who is the 
business head of the company. 

Shepard was at various times, before 
40, a reporter, a writer and a publisher. 





When he was approaching 40, he bought 
a small bridge magazine. He quickly 
found bridge the most intense interest of 
his life. His bridge column is now syndi- 
cated to 576 newspapers. 


It Is Not Unusual to Find Your 
Real Sphere After 40 


The Barclays are especially talented. But 
even so, they found themselves. only when 
they were around 40. This happens to 
many men and women. Provided they 
stay well and strong, their real lifework 
starts after 40. 














Their Health Is An Asset—YOURS Can Be 


Helps Husband 
= in Business 


Dear Life Begins: 

When my husband 
lost his business, we 
started in again with an 
office in the house. I 
pitched in and ran the 
. Office, besides taking care 
of the 4 children and all 
the housework. 

The strain kept me 
nerved up. I had head- 
aches all the time. Then 
I started eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. After a month I began to see 
results. The headaches stopped and soon I 
felt well again. 

Now I wouldn’t give up Fleischmann’s Yeast 
—because I want to keep feeling grand. 
ELIZABETH SEIGEL 


Mrs. Seigel 50— 
Feeling Grand 








Gets Responsible 
City Job 


Dear Life Begins: 

Two years ago, I was 
feeling bad. Almost any- 
thing I ate disagreed with 
me. 

But two short weeks 
after I started eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, I 
discovered what it is to 
enjoy life, not just exist. & 


I took a civil-service ygartin Gottfredsen 

examination for a city- Enjoys Life Now 
electrician job and got it. 
My work is in a big traffic tunnel and I am 
getting more and more responsibility. If 
Fleischmann’s Yeast hadn’t put me right, I 
could never swing this job at 42. In the two 
years I’ve been eating it, I haven’t missed a 
minute of work.—MARTIN GOTTFREDSEN 


SLOW DIGESTION CAN START HEALTH DOWNHILL 


As people pass 40, the gastric juices 
in the stomach are quite likely to 
flow less freely and to become weaker. 


Your whole system can suffer for 
this one weakness. You may feel 
weary, discouraged, old. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food that 
helps bring about a freer, stronger 
gastric flow. This stimulating action 
comes from its millions of tiny, live 





yeast plants in fresh yeast. 

Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 3 times every 
day — plain or in a little water. By eating 
one cake !4 hour before each meal, you 
help stimulate a full, potent flow of the 
gastric juices at the time when they are 
needed for digestion. You'll soon learn to 
Jike the fresh, malty yeast flavor. And 
you'll be delighted with the wonderful 


improvement in your health! 
Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Last of the Jongleurs 


B..: who grew up in the small 
towns of the Middle West will remember, 
as I do, the perennial practical joke 
achieved through what was known as the 
“rosin” (resin, to you) string. When solid 
citizens were comfortably at home, in car- 
pet slippers or in bed, prowling urchins 
would insert a thin piece of wood under a 
clapboard on the side of a house. To this 
wedge they would tie a string whose other 
end they carried a safe distance away. 
Then they would rub the string with resin. 
The resultant vibration of the wedge would 
produce a sound so shattering, so excru- 
ciating, that those inside the house, if they 
had never heard it before, would be con- 
vineed the house was being torn apart. In 
any event, rest was impossible. 

And so, to the joy of the urchins, a wild 
chase always ensued. 

When the urchins grew up and sat com- 
fortably by their own firesides, a genera- 
tion of new urchins appeared to disturb 
them with horrifying noises. They, too, 
gave chase. Thus the flotsam of human 
mischief on the river of time. 


N ot so long ago, sweaty, worried and 
not altogether coherent men were running 
our business and our government. They 
were easy targets for prankish satire. Men 
with heavy responsibilities always are. And 
economic jongleurs composed a sour laugh- 
provoking tune at their expense. Veblen 


was the greatest of the jongleurs. His hu- 


mor was so subtle, his wit so sophisticated 
that only a few could understand. But to 
those who did, it was rich fare. More pre- 
cious than his philosophic message was his 
acidulous satire, his ironic use of the very 
jargon of contemporary high-brow eco- 
nomie writing to puncture the flabby de- 
fense of contemporary capitalism. He hid 
behind a dead pan. He was the Buster 
Keaton of economics. 

When the harp fell from his hands there 
were many disciples to carry on. But most 
of them spoke his economics: only a few 
essayed his humor, caring, like Chaucer’s 
learned clerk, more for “philosophie” than 
“sautrie.” 

Now comes a pretender to the role of 
the maestro. The Veblen harp of satire is 
down from the wall, dusted off with the 
brush of psychology and anthropology and 
plucked, this time, by a lawyer-economist 
—Thurman Arnold. 

Professor Arnold’s “The Folklore of 
Capitalism” seeks, for the most part, to 
show that human affairs are governed by 


ideas with more relation vo inherited myth- 
ical fact-situations than to cold reality and 
that these idea-myths are clothed in the 
language of a vague and irrelevant sym- 
bolism. Thus, much of law and economic 
theory is dubbed “theology” and its ex- 
ponents, “priests.” The use of such ter- 
minology is, of course, by now so familiar 
a refrain in critical and ironic writing on 
economics that Mr. Arnold can scarcely lay 
claim to originality. Veblen himself over- 
looked no points a generation ago in ex- 
patiating on his idea of an economic world 
governed by mythology. And the essential 
meaninglessness of symbolic words was 
brilliantly described in Walter Lippmann’s 
“Public Opinion,” which appeared in 1922. 


Bu Mr. Arnold brings up the rear, 
so to speak, for another reason. The cold- 
est of hands is staying the playful urchins 
these days. They are no longer urchins. 
They are inside the house of authority, 
carrying burdens, ruling the people. The 
late Admiral Grayson told a delightful 
story of a Pullman porter who, shortly 
after Mr. Roosevelt’s election, showered 
unusual attentions upon him. When asked 
the reason, the porter grinned and said: 
“We Democrats, we’s in powah now.” The 
economic jongleurs are in power now. They 
are the ruling class. Mr. Arnold’s seems to 
be the somewhat anticlimactic last lay of 
the Veblen minstrelsy. And when songmak- 
ers become lawmakers, it might be added, 
they may not only stop whistling while we 
work, but they may make it impossible for 
us to work at all. 


Ll ateest Unless the new rulers, as 
someone has said of Falstaff, should prove 
to be not so much the makers of, as the 
materials for humor. A careful perusal of 
Mr. Arnold’s book reveals that such a 
thing is far from impossible. Mr. Arnold 
shows once again that the old society had 
its mythology. But he speaks of the new 
society in terms equally redolent with 
verbal mermaids and ideological kelpies. 
This is apparently what is meant by the 
“anthropological approach” to society. 

Presumably the new society is not to be 
governed by symbols. It is to be governed 
not by “theology,” but by a “creed.” True, 
when Mr. Arnold comes to the end of his 
joyous song, he is put to it to define the 
new “creed.” But as a social obstetrician 
he knows that one is “about to be born.” 

As yet, says he, it has no formulas. “It 
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is represented vaguely by the personality 
of Roosevelt who has become a symbol Soe 
a political attitude which cannot yet be 
put into words. The fact that Roosevelt 
has become the symbol of a new attitude 
is shown by the fact that so many of those 
who support him are hostile or else indif- 
ferent to the particular measures he ad- 
vocates.” 

To see Mr. Arnold, after 390 pages of 
spoofing capitalism for its vague use of 
words and its dependence upon symbols, 
set forth his idea of a new dispensation by 
seizing upon Mr. Roosevelt as a symbol of 
something that has nothing to do with the 
measures he advocates, is to watch a proe- 
ess with exquisite comic implications. Mr, 
Arnold substitutes one deity for another, 
He discards one “religion” only to adopt 
another. 


A single example of the technique of 
Mr. Arnold is all that I can put into this 
space, although dozens of similar examples 
stud his pages. He says: “The answer to 
the problem of Roosevelt’s popular support 
in spite of the defeat of so many of his 
plans has little to do with his personal 
characteristics. Institutions which express 
in concrete form the vague aspirations of 
any group always arouse that kind of 
allegiance. Never has this been expressed 
in a more striking way than by the parade 
of intellectuals who testified against the 
Roosevelt Supreme Court plan before the 
Senate Committee. These individuals stat- 
ed that they disapproved of the majority 
decisions of the Court on national affairs, 
yet they considered it essential to the na- 
tion that the Court continue in power over 
national affairs. For these persons, com- 
posed of radicals and conservatives alike, 
the Court represented the supremacy of 
intellect and reason. Hence they were for 
it, no matter what it did.” 

I appeared in that “parade” before the 
Senate Committee. I, for one, disagreed 
with many decisions of the Court, but op- 
posed the President’s plan for packing it 
as a method of meeting the problem. I will 
forestall Mr. Arnold’s answer that he did 
not mean to include me among the “‘intel- 
lectuals,” by saying it first. But if he will 
read what many of us said, he will find that 
he has simply misrepresented us. I cer- 
tainly did not say or imply that the Court 
represented the “supremacy of intellect and 
wisdom.” On the contrary! Apparently 
words are used in the new theology even 
more carelessly than in the old. 


"Theve used to be a term to describe 
such misrepresentation as Mr. Arnold in- 
dulges in and, while it did not refer to 
theology, it did involve sacred collateral 
reference. That is why I cannot answer 
Mr. Arnold adequately in a family journal. | 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY * PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








Your W estinghouse Dealer has more to offer than the appliances he sells 


N°: far from where you live, 


there is a store where you can 
buy a great many things not usually 
sold across counters. Leisure is one 
of them. Health, better sight, and 
better living are others. Wrapped 
up in packages, they bring a lot of 
happiness to any home. 

Of course, the actual deliveries 
from this store are in the form of 
electrical appliances. But these are 
merely the physical means of bring- 


ing you what you really buy. A 
Westinghouse electric range, for 
example, is not just a contrivance 
of steel sheets, wires and automatic 
controls. It is better cooking results, 
cleaner and cooler kitchens, greater 
economy per meal, and more leisure 
time. A refrigerator is not merely 
an insulated box with a mysterious 
mechanism inside. It is safe food 
protection, abundant ice, crisp salads, 
and tasty desserts. 


@) Westinghouse 
henna tno 


It is the same with all other 
electrical appliances — toasters or 
radios, washers or ironers. You do 
not buy what they are. You buy 
what they will do for you. 

The store that displays the West- 
inghouse sign will not only supply 
you with beautiful and efficient ap- 
pliances, but will assure you the 
happiness you are entitled to get 
from their use. Look for this sign 
when you need anything electrical. 
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_ from Laughs to lears 


in30 Seconds & 


~~ 
CLAUDETTE COLBERT tells how the throat- “y 
strain of emotional acting led her to Luckies.>~ 


‘‘Emoting to order’’ is a real strain on the — buys, makes for a light smoke. And he may 
throat. That’s why an actress thinks twice add that the exclusive ‘“Toasting’’ process 
before choosing a cigarette. Miss Colbert takes out certain irritants found in a// tobacco. 
says: ‘‘After experimenting, I’m convinced Here’s the experts’ actual verdict...Sworn 
that my throat is safest with Luckies.”’ records show that, among independent tobacco 

Ask a tobacco expert why Luckies are so experts not connected with amy cigarette 
easy on the throat. He’ll undoubtedly ex- manufacturer, Luckies have twice as many ex- 
plain that the choice tobacco Lucky Strike — clusive smokers as all other brands combined. 


‘worn eco 
po WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-~ IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


Copynght 1908, The Amencan Tutwcco Compas) 








